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Straight Plays 





ARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only. 
Tues, to Fri. 8.0, Sat. & Sun. 5 & 8 
DARK HALO 
Mary Ellis, Doreen Aris, Sheila Burre!! 


tCAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE HIDDEN RIVER 
Leo Genn, Catherine Lacey, Ralph Michac! 
Commencing 6th May 
LET THEM EAT CAKE 
Michacl Denison, Dulcie Gray, Cyril Raymond 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FIVE FINGER EXERCISE 
Roland Culver, Adrianne Allen, Brian Bedford 
Michael Bryant 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
EIGHTY IN THE SHADE 
Sybil Thorndike, Lewis Casson, Robert Fiemyne 
Valerie Taylor 


LYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. and Sat. 3.0 
BRAND 
Patrick McGoohan. Dilys Hamlett, Patrick Wymark 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.0. Tues. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE LONG AND THE SHORT AND THE TALI 
Robert Shaw, Peter O'Toole 


OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15. Sat. 2.30 
THE CENCI 
Barbara Jefford. Hugh Griffith. Veronica Turleigh 
Season closes 6th June 


TPRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
Commencing 4th May 
URFAUST 
Maimé Theatre Company 
Commencing 11th May 
PILAR LOPEZ 


TROVAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
SUGAR IN THE MORNING 
Margaret Johnston 
Commencing 14th May 
ORPHEUS DESCENDING 
Isa Miranda, Diane Cilento, Gary Cockrell 


THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford, E. (Mar. 5973) 
Evs. 8.0. Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
THE DUTCH COURTESAN 
WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
A TASTE OF HONEY 
Frances Cuka, Avis Bunnage, Nigel Davenport 





Comedies 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.10 & 8.15 
AUNTIE MAME 
Beatrice Lillie 
ALDWYCH (Tem 6404) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. $15 & 8.15 
HOW SAY YOU? 
Kathleen Harrison, A. E. Matthews, Leslie Dwyer 
APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FOOL'S PARADISE 
Cicely Courtneidgc, Nora Swinburne 


performance during Ma) 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. §.30 & 8.30 
NOT IN THE BOOK 
Alan Webb, Avice Landon, Sydney Taffler 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem 5122) 
Evs, 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
GILT AND GINGERBREAD 
Kay Hammond, John Clements, Huzh Sinclair 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30 Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
THE PLEASURE OF HIS COMPANY 
Coral Browne, Nigel Patrick, Barry Jones 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. §.15 & 8.30 
MR. FOX OF VENICE 
Paul Rogers, Marian Spencer, Jeremy Brett 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
Patrick Barr, David Hutcheson, Austin Willis 
Margalo Gillmore, Faith Brook 


ST. MARTIN'S (Tem, 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GRASS IS GREENER 
Hugh Williams, Celia Johnson, Joan Greenwood 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
A DAY IN THE LIFE OF ... . 
Alfred Marks, Naunton Wayne, Pamela Lane 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
WOLF'S CLOTHING 
Muriel Paviow, Derek Farr 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30 Sat. $5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 


Thrillers 








AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. §.15 & 80 
THE MOUSETRAP 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE UNEXPECTED GUEST 
Renee Asherton. Nigel Stock, Violet Farebrother 


Musicals 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8103) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Alec Clunes, Julie Andrews, Stanley Holloway 








HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 5.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Elizabeth Seal, Keith Michell, Clive Revill 


1 PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Commencing May Sth 
THE WORLD OF PAUL SLICKEY 
Dennis Lotis, Adrienne Corri, Maurcen Quinney 





SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed., Sat. 2.30 
CANDIDE 
Denis Quilley, Mary Costa, Laurence Naismith 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 


Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
SALAD DAYS 





Revues and Variety 





GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 


Mon. to Thurs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.30 
LIVING FOR PLEASURE 
Dora Bryan, Daniel Massey, George Rose 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 


Evs: 6.15 and 8.50 
BLUE MAGIC 
Shirley Bassey, Tommy Cooper 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
CLOWN JEWELS 
The Crazy Gang 





Opera and Ballet 





COLISEUM (Tem 3161) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
DIE FLEDERMAUS 
Sadler's Wells Opera 


COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 


Evs. 7.30. Mats. Sat. 2.30 
ROYAL BALLET 


Evs 30 
THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


TSADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.30. Sat. 2.30 
TAMARA TOUMANOVA 
Commencing 12th May 
SUSANA AND JOSE 


Two weeks season 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. $.15 & 8.30 
CARMEN AMAYA SPANISH DANCERS 
Limited Season 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 and 8.45 Mats. Sats. 2.40 
Val Parnell’s 
** STARTIME ” 


A Fast Moving Spectacular 


FRANKIE VAUGHAN 


and Terrific Supporting Company 
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Going 
to a show? 


FOR 42 THEATRES, 
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“If there’s a seat to be had, 
you'll get it through Keith 
Prowse.” How often you hear 
that, and its true because it’s 
our business to get you seats 
best seats. 


DIRECT LINES TO 
ALL THEATRES AND 
MOST SPORTING EVENTS 
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WELCOMBE HOTEL 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
A country-house hotel two miles from 
Stratford-upon-Avon on the A.46 road 
to Warwick. An ideal centre during the 
Shakespeare Season, for visiting War- 
wick Castle, Kenilworth, Tewkesbury, 
the Vale of Evesham and touring the 
Cotswold countryside. 


Private bathrooms and suites. 
Dinner dances every Saturday. 
Theatre Dinner and Supper served 
during the Shakespeare Season. 

The Resident Manager will be happy to give full details. 
Telephone: Stratford-upon-Avon 3611. 

A BRITIGH TRANSPORT HOTEL 
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STANLEY PARKER presents 


Carmen Amaya 


@ Our artist catches with a sure itouch a 

tempesiuous mood of the famous Spanish 

dancer who has been delighting audiences at 

the Westminster since Easter. Left: Mr. 

Parker is seen with Carmen Amaya as he 
sketches her after the show. 


(A photograph taken by Dezo Hofimann) 
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Over the Footlights 


IX of the new April plays have been 
produced too late for review in this 
issue. They are Gilt and Gingerbread, the 
John Clements-Kay Hammond comedy at 
the Duke of York's; How Say You? the 
comedy originally produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Windsor, now at the Aldwych; The 
Pleasure of His Company, the Broadway 
comedy by Samuel Taylor with Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, starring Nigel Patrick (who 
also directs), Coral Browne and Barry Jones; 
The Dutch Courtesan, the Elizabethan play 
by John Marston, presented by Theatre 
Workshop at Theatre Royal, Stratford East; 
The Cenci, Shelley's verse drama at the Old 
Vic, and Candide at the Saville. 


[MPORTANT productions during May 

include Ingmar Bergman's production of 
Urfaust (in Swedish) which the Malmé 
Theatre are presenting in Peter Daubeny’s 
season at the Princes for one week only from 
4th May. At the Palace on the Sth will be 
given the first London performance of The 
World of Paul Slickey, a musical by John 
Osborne and Christopher Whelen. The cast 
includes Dennis Lotis in the title réle, 
Adrienne Corri, Maureen Quinney, Janet 


Hamilton-Smith and Roy Sone. This new 
musical is produced by John Osborne with 
settings by Sir Hugh Casson and costumes by 
Jocelyn Rickards. 


Eagerly awaited is the English Stage 
Company's production of the Tennessee 
Williams’ play Orpheus Descending which 
begins its season at the Royal Court on 14th 
May. Principal parts are to be played by 
Isa Miranda, the Italian stage and film 
actress, making her English début, Diane 
Cilento and Gary Cockrell, the American 
actor who has been especially released from 
West Side Story. Loudon Sainthill has 
designed the scenery: Tony Richardson 
directs. 


The new Memorial Theatre opens on the 
28th; a red letter day indeed for London's 
theatre-lovers. 


There will be three sets of Spanish dancers 
in London during May. It is announced that 
the successful Carmen Amaya Season at 
the Westminster has been extended to 23rd 
May; Pilar Lopez and her company will be 
seen at the Princes from the IIth and 
Susana and José are to appear at Sadler's 
Wells for two weeks from 12th May. FS. 


IN THE NEWS. Barry Jones, absent from the 
West End for many years, has made a welcome return 
im “The Pleasure of His Company,” the Broadway 
comedy which opened at the Haymarket on 2ist April, 
too late for review this month, and, below, Pergy 
Mount and Margaret Rutherford, a delightful new 
comedy team, now starring in ‘“ Farewell, Farewell 
Eugene " at present on tour prior to London. 





New Shows Reviewed 


STRAND 
**Wolf’s Clothing” 

EARING in mind the special charms of 

Muriel Pavlow and Derek Farr, was this 

an attempt to cash in on their success in 
Odd Man In, that amusing near-the-knuckle 
adaptation from the French, which was saved 
from offence by the finesse of the afore- 
mentioned and their co-star Donald Sinden? 

Mr. Horne has certainly aimed at the 
typically French bedroom farce—though 
without the beds. It is not altogether the 
fault of the cast that the play lacks the 
finish of the real product, and, thanks to the 
leading players’ efforts, the non-critical may 
well be taken in by this lightest of comedies 
about an unadventurous husband and his 
over-truthful young wife who give asylum to 
an estranged couple of married friends. As 
it turns out the mixing up of their beds (off- 
stage) seems to make little impression on the 
plot. The scenes featured later in this issue 
will fill in the picture. F.S. 


OLD VIC 


“The Magistrate’’ 
INERO’S lively account of Mr. 
one belated and 


Posket's 
involuntary wild oat 


revives more succesfully than many farces of 


later date. It was always first-class and time 
has added generously compound period 
interest. The laughter it now excites is more 
sophisticated. In the present revival, this is 
certainly so. The period interest almost out- 
weighs the intrinsic value. Undoubtedly 
Motley’s décor brings along glossy pictures 
of 1885. And how well the company wear 
their clothes! 

The action is too far removed spatially 
for us to enter into the spirit of the adven- 
ture. The stage-boxes face us and forbid us 
to forget that we are outside, looking in. 
Michael Hordern, in the name part, seemed 
to be in like case and therefore conscious of 
the absurdity of Mr. Posket’s situation. To 
Mr. Posket, as to any character in farce, his 
situation is deplorable, disastrous, what you 
will, but never absurd. Barrie Ingham, play- 
ing the schoolboy Cis, was in a position far 
more absurd but he did not let it trouble him. 
After all, he had the thought of his second 
act magnificence to sustain him. John Phillips 
supplied welcome and wonderful stiffening 
in the middle of the piece as Colonel Lukyn. 

Farce writers must find themselves cruelly 
handicapped today. The social conventions 
on which Pinero’s jokes (and his serious 





“Wolf's Clothing’—Strand. |7th March 
(See also pages 23-26) 

“The Magistrate’—Old Vic, 
(See also pages 35-40) 

“Les Femmes Savantes"—Princes, 

March 
“Les eqeeasiee de Scapin" G “Un Cap- 
ce"—Princes, 3\st March 

“Fool” ‘ Paradise"’—Apollo, Ist April 
(See also pages 17-20) 

“Brand —Lyric Opera House, 8th April 
(See also pages 11-13) 

“Sugar in the Morning’—Royal Court, 9th 
April 
“The Hidden 

April 

“Dark Halo"—Arts, |4th April 

“Mr. Fox of Venice’—Piccadilly, |5th 
Apri! 

“Die Fledermaus"—Co iseum, 


18th March 


23rd 


River"’—Cambridge 13th 


16th April 











ideas, for that matter) were based have all 
disappeared and plays have now to be 
destructive or subversive in a big way. 
H.G.M. 
PRINCES THEATRE 
**Les Femmes Savantes’ 
HE polished perfection of the acting of 
the Comédie Frangaise provides the 
strongest argument for a National Theatre. 
Les Femmes Savantes, Moliére’s last play but 
one, demands today a combination of respect 
for tradition with established ensemble play- 
ing such as no ad hoc company could 
possess. The company directed by Jean 
Meyer gave a pious and perfect performance 
of a play which pokes fun at some few 
foibles of a society which has long vanished. 
Action there was none but the admirable 
and relaxed repose of the actors never 
approached dullness. Suzanne  Lalique’s 
décor skilfully toned together some beautiful 
costumes with the library walls, lined with 
calf-bound volumes, against which they 
were displayed. Here was piquant pendantry. 
Grammarians being now as dead as the 
dodo, interest centres upon the courting of 
Henriette, delightfully presented by Miche- 
line Boudet. Her mother’s choice is the 
fashionable wit, Trissotin; her own is 
Clitandre, who has transferred his affections 
from her elder sister to her, Her sister dis- 
plays her prudery and covert jealousy, her 
father his ineffectual well-meaning, her 
mother her settled opinions, and her aunt her 
amatory delusions until a servant commits 
the three-fold offence of addressing to her 
betters plain sense in bad French and the 
play is rounded off by a trick. The calm 
magnificence of manner of Lise Delamare 
as the mother and the arch gentility of 
Andrée Chauveron as the aunt were quite 
admirable, but all were admirable. H.G.M. 





PRINCES 


**Les Fourberies de Scapin”’ 
“Un Caprice” 

HE Comédie Francaise closed their sea- 

son with Maurice Escande’s stylish 
production of Un Caprice, a trifle by Alfred 
de Musset, and Moliére’s Les Fourberies de 
Scapin directed with enormous gusto and 
ingenuity by Jacques Charon. 

In the former Lise Delamare gave a 
charming and elegant performance as 
Madame de Lery, the good friend who suc- 
cessfully intervenes in a matrimonial 
misunderstanding concerning two purses. 
Yvonne Gaudeau was touching as the wife 
Mathilde, but Bernard Dheran could have 
been more arrogant as the wilfully selfish 
husband. 

Robert Hirsch as well as playing the title 
role of Scapin also designed the delightfully 
gay and colourful set and costumes—the best 
stage designs of the current season and a 
welcome change from the rather old 
fashioned and stuffy settings of the previous 
productions. His Scapin took one’s breath 
away. Lithe of body and quick of tongue, 
but always coherent and with superb timing, 
he literally bowled the play along at a 
furious pace. One wondered at times if he 
could keep it up—he was unflagging to the 
end. He was marvellously supported by 


Jacques Sereys (Géronte), Georges Baconnet 
(Argante) and by the enchanting Micheline 
Boudet as Zerbinette whose retelling of the 


tricks of Scapin to the unhappy victim 
Géronte, a long monologue demanding sus- 
tained mirth on the part of the actress, once 
again revealed that wonderful technique 
which has made the Comédie Frangaise 
world famous. L.M. 


APOLLO 


“Fools Paradise” 
OMEDIES these days either seem to have 
no plot at all and rely almost entirely 
on the comic individuality of the player or 
have a story line so complicated that to 
recall the intricacies of the theme becomes 
quite a feat. 

In Peter Coke's new farcical comedy for 
instance the central joke is the impoverished 
state in which Catherine, the ex-wife, and 
Jane, the widow, of the late Mr. Hayling find 
themselves. thanks to that gentleman's 
strange will. Living in a vast house in 
Westminster surrounded by hideous antique 
furniture which they are not allowed to sell 
and possessing as their only marketable 
asset an emerald necklace which they fear to 


DENIS QUILLEY, who is playing the title 
réle of the musical “ Candide’ (book by Lilian 
Hellmann, score and lyrics by Leonard Berstein and 
Richard Wilbur) based on the Voltaire satire, which 
had its London premiére at the Saville on 30th April. 
Miss Hellmann, author of many successful plays, needs 
no introduction and Mr. Bernstein is, of course, the 
composer of ** West Side Story.” Décor is by Osbert 
Lancaster, choreography by Jack Cole and Robert 
Lewis is the director. Mr. Quilley’s last appearance 
in the West End was in “ Grab me a Gondola.” 


be glass, they stave off the brokers and other 
debtors by accepting cheques from an astute 
antique dealer who is after the jewels and the 
furniture. One cheque leads to another and 
the complicated arithmetic indulged in by 
the wives causes a good deal of merriment. 
Then we are told that Catherine’s son Philip 
is not allowed under his father’s will to 
marry until he is thirty. How will Philip get 
round this difficulty? He does, of course, 
but how is not explored. 

However, there is much in Peter Coke's 
play to keep one amused and the character 
of Jane gives good scope to Cicely Court- 
neidge. The play owes much to her unfailing 
vitality and sense of fun. Nora Swinburne 
as the more staid Catherine has fewer 
chances to shine but makes the most of what 
is given her. Guy Deghy is excellent as the 
antique dealer; the young people are nicely 
touched in by Ronald Wilson and Jennifer 
Daniel, and there is a delightfully acid per- 
formance from Eileen Draycott as the family 
retainer, who has not been paid in months. 

It is interesting to note that the audience 
failed to find anything funny in Brigette 
Blair (Agnes Lauchlan), an eccentric lady 
who goes about muffled up to the eyes. and 
swabbing with alcohol parts of her face, 
not covered, against contamination from 
atomic dust. L.M. 





LYRIC OPERA HOUSE 
“Brand” 


HIS is the 59 Theatre Company’s finest 

achievement so far: a magnificent play, 
excellently directed with marvellously 
imaginative settings superbly lit. One has 
the feeling that Messrs. Elliott, Negri and 
Pilbrow have worked together in absolute 
harmony from the very beginning. The 
drama is constantly heightened by the visual 
image. One will not, for instance, easily 
forget the moving beauty of the closing 
scene. 

The young company does extremely well, 
particularly Dilys Hamlett, Olive McFar- 
land, Patrick Wymark, Fulton MacKay, 
Enid Lorimer and Peter Sallis. 

Patrick McGoohan in the title réle finely 
brings out the tragedy of a man misled by 
an image of holiness. He has looks, a 
magnificent stage presence and a good voice 
and if he could achieve a less staccato 
delivery his portrayal would become all one 
could possibly wish for. L.M. 


ROYAL COURT 


**Sugar in the Morning” 
RIGINALLY presented at the Royal 
Court as a production without décor 

as Lady on the Barometer, twenty-seven 

year-old Donald Howarth's play constantly 
promises interesting developments but never 


PAUL ROBESON as Othello in Tony Richard- 
son's production of Shakespeare's tragedy at the 
Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, which opened 
on 7th April, the first play in this, the one hundredth 
season. * All's Well That Ends Well.” directed by 
Tyrome Guthrie, with Dame Edith Evans as star, had 
its first performance on 2ist April and was well 
received. The third play “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” produced by Peter Hall, comes into the 
repertory on 2nd June. The first three plays will be 
the subject of a special feature in Theatre World in 
July. (Picture by Angus McBean) 


achieves them. There seems to be material 
here for two plays, one dealing with life in 
a lodging house in the north and one con- 
cerning a genteel, neurotic and frustrated 
widow and her relationship with one of her 
lodgers, a Dr. Kendrick. 

Margaret Johnston makes Mrs. Broad- 
bent rather too bizarre to be believable. 
There are excellent performances by John 
Fraser (Dr. Kendrick), Frank Finlay and 
Anne Bishop and the play is directed by 
William Gaskill in an ingenious open-cast 
set by Sean Kenny. L.M. 


CAMBRIDGE 


“The Hidden River” 
OT having read the novel on which this 
play was based by Ruth and Augustus 
Goetz, one can only report that the book 
is said to be full of atmosphere and inter- 
esting psychological development. These 


are, in fact, exactly the two qualities mis- 


sing from the play, without which involve- 
ment in the lives of the members of this 
French family torn by suspicion and revenge 
following the Occupation, does not seem 
possible. 

A goodly company of actors do their 
best to make bricks without straw. Most 
ill-served is Ralph Michael in the rdle of 
the Englishman, Hartley, ex-secret agent 
who is largely responsible for digging up the 
past. We have no idea what lies behind this 
man’s probing into the affairs of the Mon- 
nerie family and the determination to find 
the traitor who sent Marie Regnier’s young 
son to his death. Leo Genn as the elder 
Monnerie son, bent on forgetting and for- 
g'ving, is never at ease and John Stratton 
as André, does not until the final scenes 
convey the necessary nervous instability. 
Only Alan MacNaughtan as their dying 
Uncle Daniel, just released from a long 
prison sentence for collaboration, comes 
near to creating an acceptable product of 
his time. Catherine Lacey presents a taut 
and insanely revengeful mother, but the 
complication of her love for Uncle Daniel, 
whom she suspects of her son’s death, is 
not fully developed. FS. 





ARTS 


**‘Dark Halo’’ 
’'THE events in Sylvia Leigh’s play are sup- 
posed to take place only two years ago 
in New York City. They concern a small 
community trying hard to “live by faith” 
under the leadership of Mrs. Dennis, who, 
though childless, likes to be addressed as 
“Mother.” Mr. Dennis has opted out. The 
first half of the play leaves us in some doubt 
about Mrs. Dennis. If she believes she has 
power; then, of course, she has power. But 
where is the mountain that Faith has 
moved? 

In Shaw's Saint Joan, the Lord Chamber- 
lain has doubts about the Archbishop of 
Rheims and wonders how much of him is 
God's archbishop and how much the most 
artful fox in Touraine. Similarly, we wonder 
how much of Mrs. Dennis is a dedicated 
spiritual leader and how much is diseased 
ego. We are left in no doubt in the final 
scene, wherein her covetous love of property 
reveals a character of coarse material fibre. 
This shocks all her followers. They were 
each deficient in something which “Mother” 
had seemed to provide, whilst they had faith 
in her. Now they all leave. Mr. Dennis has 
already left. Mrs. Dennis is not without 
resource. She takes up the telephone. As 


“The Hidden River ” 


Alan MacNaughtan as 
in a scene from the play by Ruth 

Goetz based on the novel by Storm 
(Picture by Maiteny-—London) 


Johan Stratton as André and 
Monnerie 


Daniel 
and Augustus 
Jameson. 
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the final curtain falls, she is heard urging 
someone to move in and call her “Mother.” 
The characters are mostly of sub-normal 
mentality but the author's narrative power 
and dialogue, and the company’s well inte- 
grated playing, under Clifford Williams’ 
direction, made these morons interesting. 
Much depended upon Mrs. Dennis, of course, 
and Mary Ellis gave a remarkable study of 
this dominating personality, fulfilling all 
requirements. Edgar Wreford was intensely 
serious in the réle of a devout follower who 
aspired to leadership. Betty McDowall 
achieved a passion of grief over the death 
of a child, serving the author well, for this 
is the play’s climax. Tucker McGuire and 
Susan Marryot made important contributions 
further from the centre of the main action. 
The whole team was good and Ken Calder’s 
setting was ingenious. H.G.M. 


PICCADILLY 


‘*Mir Fox of Venice” 
OW disappointing! A first rate cast, a 
luxurious set, a gay drop curtain, an 
intriguing opening full of pertinent references 
to Jonson’s Volpone—and then a sudden 
descent to confusing and not very exciting 
thrillerdom. 

Paul Rogers, straining every nerve to 
avoid the pitfalls of third rate farce and 
fifth rate murder mystery, turns in a remark- 
ably lively performance as the latter-day 
Volpone of the title—an American millionaire 
living fabulously in Venice and scheming 
with the aid of his newly-appointed secretary 
to hoodwink two old friends greedy for his 
fortune and his ex-wife in similar pursuit. 
But when it comes to the little matter of 
murder blatant hints lead us to suppose that 
Mr. MacFly, the young secretary, has himself 
a large axe to grind, and the subsequent 
rushing in and out of passenger lift, food 
lift, bathroom, balcony and clothes cup- 
board, solve nothing until curtain fall. 

Jeremy Brett as MacFly, Marian Spencer 
as the ex-Mrs. Fox, Newton Blick and Carl 
Bernard as the two fortune hunters, Julie 
Somers as a quaint little nurse and Harold 
Kasket as an unexpectedly knowing Venetian 
detective, all bring distinction to their parts 
and no-one could complain of Denis Carey's 
production or Hutchinson Scott's lavish sets. 

F.S. 
COLISEUM 
**Die Fledermaus” 


COMPANY occupying the Coliseum has 
now to meet trans-Atlantic comparisons. 
This is doubtless the reason for the over- 





excited production of Johann  Strauss’s 
elegant operetta. It is beautifully dressed and 
handsomely, if heavily, mounted by James 
Bailey, but Wendy Toye’s productionship has 
rather distempered the lily. However, the 
music, under the baton of Vilem Tausky, 
carries everything, lightly and triumphantly. 
The Coliseum is too big for the voices, of 
course, but the Monday cast is a very fine 
team. Marion Studholme deserves special 
praise for her singing as Adele, and, for 
comic acting, Howell Glynne’s Frosch will 
be long remembered. 

There seems little to choose between the 
two companies but outstanding in the second 
are Joan Stuart as Rosalinda, June Bronhill 
as Adele, Raimund Herinex as Dr, Falke and 
Eric Shilling as Colonel Frank. 





THE MERMAID THEATRE 


(Blackfriars, London E.C.4) 


OPENS MAY 28th 
WITH A NEW MUSICAL 


“LOCK UP YOUR DAUGHTERS” 
at 6.10 and 8.40 p.m. 


OWN RIVERSIDE RESTAURANT 
BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN. CIT 7656 
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OXFORD PLAYHOUSI 
**The Green Years” 


HE first performance in England of The 

Green Years, one of the most successful 
plays of Claude-Andre Puget, was given on 
6th April, in a translation by Edward Owen 
Marsh. 

It is a rather sad story of adolescent dis- 
turbance delicately dramatised with the 
artistry at which the French excel. M. and 
Madame Gassin are away from home for a 
night, attending a funeral. The house is 
occupied by their three children, Francine, 
the eldest, Marianne, an attractive girl of 
seventeen, and Bernard, a_ procrastinating 
young student, Staying on a visit are their 
two cousins, Olivier, very conscious of 
superior status as a young man reading Law, 
and his fey little sister, Pernette. In a very 
youthful way, Marianne is in love with 
Olivier and Bernard with Pernette, but the 
cousins are less engaged. To make Olivier 
jealous, Marianne, with much help from 
Pernette, invents a romantic airman admirer, 
whom Marianne is supposed to have met at 
Versailles. As Francine, Bernard and Olivier 
are laughing the idea to scorn, an airman 
walks in from the garden, striking the five 
young things dumb and making a most 
effective first curtain. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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NATHAN’S 


supplied all 
Costumes & Wigs 


FOR 


“BRAND” 


12 PANTON STREET, SW 1. 


WHI 5245 














Patrick McGoohan as Pastor Brand whose uncompromising “all or nothing” attitude leads him 
to sacrifice even his wife and child to his ideals. 


ooBBacsamnqd’° at the Lyric Opera House 


CENES from the 59 Theatre Compar»’s third production in 

their current season at Hammersmith, which had its first 

performance on 8th April. This is the first professional pre- 

sentation of Ibsen’s great play to be seen in London, and owing 

Pictures to public demand the original run has been extended till 

30th May. The excellent translation is by Michael Meyer who 

by has also made some judicious cuts. The play now runs for just 

under three hours, and the fine direction is by Michael Elliott, 

while Richard Negri’s settings have magnificently caught the 

atmosphere of the Norwegian fiord and barren mountain top 

and have been well served by Richard Pilbrow’s imaginative 

lighting. “Brand” will be followed by “The Rough and Ready 
Lot” a new play by Alun Owen, the Welsh poet. 
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Ivor Sharp 





Brand, who has returned to his 
native village as its pastor, has 
a painful meeting with his 
mother (Enid Lorimer) and de- 
mands that she give up all her 
worldly goods. Later, when his 
mother is dying, he refuses to 
shrive her because she has with 
held part of her wealth 





Brand, now married to Agnes 
and father of an ailing son, is 
accused of treachery by the 
leader of the village (Fulton 
MacKay) when news leaks out 
that he is about to leave for 
the south. Brand, who is torn 
between the knowledge that his 
son will die if he remains in 
the damp and sunless fjord, 
and that in going he is deserting 
his flock, finally makes his 
agonising choice and in spite 
of his wife’s pleas, stays. 








Right: Agnes (Dilys Hamlett), beside herself with 
grief, takes out the clothes her son used to wear. 


1? 








After Agnes’s death Brand, think- 
ing the original church too small, 
sets about building a new one. But 
at the opening ceremony he realises 
that his intentions have been mis- 
understood and exhorts the excited 
villagers to follow him across the 
mountains to seek a new life else- 
where. His fervent flock follow 
but later, tiring, demand to know 
about the rewards that are in store 
for them. Their pastor tells them 
to expect nothing but a crown of 
thorns and, enraged, they turn on 
him and stone him. Bewildered, 
Brand flees to the ice cavern high 
up in the mountain. 


Brand realises the extent of his 
presumption when the mad girl 
Gerd (Olive McFarland), seeing 
his wounded hands and head, hails 
him as the Saviour. As an ava- 
lanche crashes down upon him his 
cries are answered with the words 
“God is Love.” 
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“The Green Years” (( ond.) 

The réle they created being thus filled, the 
two girls who united to evoke the shadow 
bitterly quarrel over the substance. Uninten- 
tionally, the newcomer has a great effect on 
all the five, none of whom will be quite the 
same again. The end just avoids tragedy but 
strikes a note recalling the plays of Jean 
Jacques Bernard. 

Pernette is one of those Paul Dombey-ish 
juveniles who seem, in our sympathetic 
admiration, central to any situation in which 
they are concerned. Her nature is finer than 
the others and The Green Years is her story, 
much as The Wild Duck is Hedvig's story. 
Perlita Neilson, playing with engaging 
apparent naiveté, won for Pernette her 
rightful place. Joanna Dunham gave to 
Marianne, very properly, a different kind of 
innocence, nearer to earth and nearer to 
ripeness, John Turner played the simpler 
role of the intrusive airman with apparent 
naturalness and very nice timing. Other parts 
were well taken by Ruth Meyers, Clifford 
Elkin and Charles Laurence. The play was 
directed by Frank Hauser and the setting 
was by Michael Richardson. 

H.G.M. 

UNITY THEATRE 
“Ged Bless the Guv'ner”’ 

HE idea of a subsidy for a theatre is slow 

to take root in English soil, otherwise 
one would expect a few powerful Trade 
Unions to keep Unity Theatre free of the 
fear of having to close for lack of funds. 
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L to . 
Henry Kendall, 
Neilson-Terry, 


For the time being, it is satisfactory to 
report, Unity is afloat again. Small donations 
have scared the wolf from the door and Mr. 
Ted Willis, “for old time’s sake,” has given 
the script of his burlesque melodrama, God 
Bless the Guv'nor, in which the twin evils of 
trade unionism and strong drink are exposed. 

The melodrama of the last century and 
“the rich man in his castle” view of society 
go conveniently together for the purpose of 
heavy satire and this is a pleasing sample of 
a rare type of entertainment. The company 
early caught the mood of the piece and 
exploited it to good effect throughout the 
evening. The satire was well within their 
grasp but the operatic flourishes were not so 
completely under control. In a capable and 
well-rehearsed company, the work of Miss 
Kathleen O’Donaghue, Mr. Patrick Burger. 
Mr. Laurence Davies and Mr. Joseph Levine, 
who produced, seemed particularly 
admirable 


also 


H.G.M 


Leamington Theatre Re-opens 


HE LOFT THEATRE, Leamington Spa, 

which suffered a disastrous fire a year 
ago, was re-opened by the President, oir 
Fordham Flower, on 7th March. The play 
chosen for the occasion was The Match- 
maker, by Thornton Wilder, and it was well 
mounted, well produced, well cast and well 
played. The future looks bright for the 
club now they are back in their restored and 
pleasantly redecorated home 


‘Let Them 
Eat Cake” 


A cheerful picture of the cast of 

Lonsdale’s comedy “Let Them Eat 

Cake" drinking sherry and eating 

cake before rehearsals at the Cam- 

= bridge, where Emile Littler presents 

the play on 6th May after a week 

at the New, Oxford. Wallace 

Douglas directs and décor is by 

Doris Zinkeisen. In the picture 

R. beginning front row, are 

Duicie Gray, Phyllis 

Claude Hulbert, 

Eunice Gayson, Patricia Burke, Cyril 

Raymond, Jean Lodge, Michael 

Denison, Austin Melford, Humphrey 
Lestocq and James Sharkey. 
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Whispers from 
the Wings ... 


by 
ker-on 


INNIE MADDERN FISKE is a name 

that has always dropped magically on 
my ears. She was one of the great women of 
the American theatre, who wrapped herself 
in sufficient mystery to stimulate the public's 
imagination. That is one reason why, more 
than a quarter of a century after her death 
at the age of sixty-seven, 1 am still eager to 
hear more about her. I was talking to Nora 
Swinburne the other night and the name of 
Mrs. Fiske cropped up. I confessed how 
much | would like to have seen her Mrs. 
Malaprop, her Becky Sharp and her Beatrice 
in Much Ado About Nothing. Then there 
were her Ibsen creations—Mrs. Alving, 
Hedda Gabler and Rebecca West, which 
have never been equalled for their realism 
on the American stage. 

To my astonishment, Nora Swinburne told 
me that she had actually played with Mrs. 
Fiske on Broadway. “Tell me more!” | 
cried. “Well.” she smiled, “I was only 
twenty-one at the time and Mrs. Fiske was 
getting on for sixty. We were in a play 
called Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary at the 
Belasco Theatre. Though she played heavy 
roles with great success, it was in light 
comedy that she really excelled and was a 
great Broadway favourite, even in the 
twilight of her career. 

“Though I was a member of the company 
of which she was the star, I cannot say that 
| really got to know Mrs. Fiske. She hiber- 
nated and was usually veiled as she came 
to and from the theatre because she believed 
that a star should only be seen across the 
footlights. She would never mix with the 
public and only with her fellow-artists when 
it was Imperative. 

“She used to look at my eyes a great deal 
when we were on stage together, though she 
never made any comment about them after- 
wards. She went to her dressing-room and | 
went to mine. There were no cosy gossips 
in our waits or between shows on matinée 
days. However, on the last night of the 
show, Mrs. Fiske sent for me to go to her 
dressing-room! It was like a summons from 
an empress, and it was not without misgiving 
that I tapped on the door. 

“Mrs. Fiske rose to greet me. She was a 
very small lady, which made her apt to stand 
on tip-toe and hang on to you when she 
talked to you. It turned out to be a rather 
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Nora Swinburne as Catherine Hayling in Peter Coke's 
farcical comedy * Fool's Paradise“ at the Apollo. 


‘ 


formal occasion, after all. ‘Before you go 
back to London, Miss Swinburne, she 
smiled, ‘I wonder if you would show me how 
you make-up your eyes. They have fascinated 
me throughout the run of the play!’ Then I 
was close as I ever got to Minnie Maddern 
Fiske! I never saw her again, for she died 
some nine years later, but 1 often wonder if 
there was any noticeable difference in her 
stage appearance after our little talk.” 

Miss Swinburne rubbed shoulders with a 
number of the great ones in the theatre, long 
before she was twenty, having made her 
début at the tender age of twelve. She really 
intended to be a ballet dancer and studied 
with Phyllis Bedells and Nikitin. She danced 
with Theodore Kosloff at the Coliseum and 
with Vanya in Charlot revues. While in 
revue she persuaded Charlot to let her try 
her hand in a sketch or two and that is how 
she migrated into the straight theatre. 

A Christmas production called Scandal at 
the Strand was one of her earliest engage- 
ments. Arthur Bourchier was the star and 
Noél Coward a mere lad of nineteen in a 
small part. He was sacked after three weeks 
because he made the girls laugh on stage and 
Bouchier would tolerate his pranks no 
longer. 

Nora Swinburne and her husband, Esmond 
Knight, believe in total mental relaxation at 
week-ends, when they get as far away from 


(Continued overleaf) 
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New Supplement to “Plays and Their 
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Full Length and One Act Plays up to 
this month. 


All our plays are available on approval. 
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%* CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal - Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrical career, in- 
cluding practical experience during Training 
(arranged for by Corona Agency) 
Students admitted from 16 years of 
age. All subjects including Classical 
and Modern Ballet, French Mime, 
Drama, Singing, Fencing, etc. 

Free Scholarships granted to out- 
Standing Applicants 

— The Secretary, 


Whispers from the Wings (Conid.) 
the theatre as possible. In other words, they 
retire to “Nora’s Ark,” which is the name 
they have given to their Elizabethan thatched 
cottage near Aylesbury. It is so called 
because Nora’s bedroom has a sloping roof, 
rather like Noah’s Ark. Life at the cottage 
is tough physically, but offers a complete 
contrast to the responsibility of playing on 
stage, films and television. As soon as the 
Saturday night curtain falls on Fool's Para- 
dise at the Apollo, where Nora is at present 
playing opposite Cicely Courtneidge, she is 
joined by Esmond and away they go. 
Esmond Knight's favourite hobby is paint- 
ing and a loft at the cottage has been 
converted into a studio for him. He has a 
retentive eye and an unfailing memory for 
colour, so in spite of his misty vision, he has 
created some superb landscapes, which have 
all the charm and colour of the French 
Impressionists at their best. One miniature, 
suggested by the stark beauty of leafless 
trees, silhouetted against a pale blue winter 
sky, could easily be mistaken for a Monet. 
Perhaps the white Aylesbury ducks which 
splash in the stream running through their 


orchard will inspire yet another oil painting 


Tel.: CHI: ~~ 1619 - 23 . 
ee “ae of haunting beauty. * 
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Guy Deghy as Julius Caxton, and antique dealer, and Cicely Courtneidge as Jane Hayling, in 
an early scene from the play. 


“Kool’s Paradise’”’ 


c 
S the Apollo by Michael Codron in association with Allan Davis 
Ltd., and directed by Allan Davis with décor by Tony Walton. Peter 
Coke, it will be remembered, is the author of the very successful play 
“Breath of Spring” which enjoyed a long run at the Duke of York’s. 

His latest play tells of Jane and Catherine Hayling, the two wives 
of the late Mr. Hayling, forced by consequence of their husband's 
will to live together in a vast house in Westminster and unable to 
ease their poverty with temoting offers from antique dealers because 
the will also stated that nothing must be sold. 
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Above: Jane and Catherine Hay- 
ling are delighted when Fiona 
Renshaw, a wealthy young lady 


with her eye on Catherine's son 
Philip, makes out a very large 
cheque in their favour on condition 
that they aid her in her affairs with 
Philip. As they are threatened on 
all sides with broker's men and the 
like, the two women decide to take 
the cheque for the time being 
(Centre, Pamela Strong as Fiona 
and right, Nora Swinburne as 
Catherine Hayling.) 


Left: Rose (Eileen Draycott), the 
Haylings’ old family retainer, com- 
plains that things are not what they 
used to be. The two wives are 
giving a dinner party for Jane's 
friend Brigette Blair. Jane, an ex- 
actress, is hoping to get a job on 
television (Brigette’s son is a pro- 
ducer) and the wives also seek 
Brigette’s advice on an emerald 
necklace which they want to sell 
but have been told is false. 














Philip Hayling (Ronald Wil- 
son) is made suspicious by 
Jane’s odd behaviour and by 
the constant visits of the 
antique dealer Julius Caxton 
and reminds her that under 
the will they are not allowed 
to sell anything in the house. 
Jane, in her turn, who has 
been watching Philip and 
the Haylings’ lodger, Susan 
Dawson, reminds the young 
man that under his father’s 
will he is not allowed to marry 
until he is thirty. 


Left: The arrival of Brigette 
Blair (Agnes Lauchlan), 
swathed from head to foot in 
silk to keep off the radio 
active dust in the atmosphere. 
When Brigette hears about the 
emeralds and that Caxton is 
after them she also makes an 
enormous offer and promptly 
writes out a cheque then and 
there. She is planning to leave 
the country for a less contami- 
nated part of the globe and 
wishes to turn all her money 
into precious stones. 





Philip and Susan (Jenni- 
fer Daniel) snatch a quiet 
moment. It comes to 
light that the two young 
people have been married 
for some time and that 
Philip has found a lawyer 
who sees a way of getting 
round the awkward clause 
in the will. Jane and 
Catherine on hearing ihe 
news realise with dismay 
that they will now have 
to pay back  Fiona’s 
cheque. Meanwhile Cax- 
ton is anxious to see the 
emeralds and Jane, to 
keep him at bay, has in- 
vented another Mrs. Hay- 
ling, a Portugese lady. 
Caxton demands to meet 
her! 





Towards the end of the play. Fiona, who now knows that Philip is married, also makes a bid 

for the emeralds—if she cannot have Philip she will have the jewels instead—and an excited 

group crowd round Caxton as he examines the stones. Jane and Catherine, fearing that they 
are only glass, are upstairs packing their bags, convinced that they are heading for prison. 
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LOST LONDON 
THEATRES 


by 
N. M. Bligh 


I3 The Story of the Olympic 


PART 1, 1806 - 1849 


T is doubtful if, at the present day, one 

Londoner in ten thousand, walking under 
the great arch of Bush House at the end of 
Kingsway, would reflect or realise that he 
was traversing the very site of the Olympic, 
one of the notably historic London theatres. 
Of the three, the Globe, the Opera Comique, 
and the Olympic, standing in the latter half 
of the last century close together in this 
locality, the last-named was by far the most 
important. 

In 1805 the enterprising Mr. Astley, owner 
of the Amphitheatre in Westminster Bridge 
Road, acquired a very irregularly shaped 
piece of ground in Newcastle Street, Strand, 
part of the site of the Queen of Bohemia 
tavern (formerly Craven House), and a 
licence from the Lord Chamberlain for 
entertainments in the winter season when his 
main establishment was closed. As his own 
designer and architect, Astley erected, 
entirely of wood using timbers from an old 
French warship, a tent-like building with a 
small dome in the centre of the roof; the 
rafters and roof timbers were exposed to view 
and covered with sheets of tin. This original 
structure, evidently a very primitive one, 
opened on 18th September 1806 as the 
Olympie Pavilion with a bill consisting of 
an equestrian ballet entitled L’Ecole de Mars, 
“the dances executed by several celebrated 
horses.” Astley even wrote an explanatory 
letter on this ballet to the “Morning Herald.” 
In 1811 improvements were carried out: a 
colonnade was built in front. a ride added 
to the pit, and a gallery constructed over the 


boxes. Lighting was by twelve lamps and a 
centre lustre of twenty four lamps all sus- 
pended from the roof. In 1809 we have a 
burletta The Haunted Village, Alzira or The 
Algerian Corsair, with horsemanship, ending 
with a new pantomime The Frozen Moun- 
tain or Harlequin Exile. This type of 
programme seems to have continued to about 
1812 but with so little success that Astley 
sold out in 1813 to Elliston of the Surrey 
who opened the house as Little Drury Lane, 
bringing down the displeasure of the Patent 
Theatres and the closing of the theatre by the 
Lord Chamberlain; but Elliston, later known 
as the Great Lessee, managed to renew the 
licence and re-opened under the original 
name of the Olympic Pavilion, later changed 
to the Olympic New Theatre. Although 
Astley, previous to the sale had made con- 
siderable alterations, Elliston remodelled and 
partly rebuilt the theatre, adding a coffee 
room and other imprevements; he engaged 
a good company, including William Oxberry 
and Robert Keeley, and put on a better class 
of entertainment to attract larger and 
superior audiences, Of the productions at 
this period, space allows mention only of 
Dibdin’s burletta The Recruiting Serjeant 
(1815), Rochester or King Charles II's Merry 
Days, a favourite up to 1820, Life in London, 
Oxberry playing in the two last named, and 
Aesop and his Fables or Harlequin from 
Elysium (1826), described in a play-bill of 
incredible detail. 

Elliston in 1819 took over Drury Lane and 
was thus precluded from conducting other 





managements; being unable to sell the 
Olympic he leased it, and at intervals it 
came under four managers, including 
Oxberry, none of whom had much success; 
Oxberry, in fact, sustained considerable losses 
and the company, refusing to play without 
payment of arrears, were dismissed and the 
season closed. Meanwhile Elliston ran 
heavily into debt at Drury Lane and in 1826 
the whole property was sold by the mort- 
gagees. The Olympic realised just under 
£5,000 and was bought by Scott who had 
built the Sans Pareil, later known as the 
Adelphi Theatre. Scott proceeded to stage a 
run mainly of melodramas, typical examples 
being The Wild Boy of Bohemia, The Lord 
of the Castle, Baron Frenck or The 
Dungeons of Magdeburg; but the bill often 
included farces and eccentric burlettas such 
as Country Actors or The Manager's Son 
which, for the full information of patrons, 
was “a new eccentric, tragical, comical, 
farcical, operatical, melo-dramatical, bom- 
bastical and very theatrical burletta!” Scott, 
prior to his re-opening, launched into exten- 
sive work quaintly described on a special 
bill: “boxes with a warm, suitable, and 
appropriate saloon and attentive persons to 
wait on the company,” a pit greatly enlarged 
“with warm and sheltered avenues for wait- 
ing until the doors are open,” the gallery “so 
varied and constructed that whoever obtains 
a seat therein at first price cannot be 
oppressed or rendered uncomfortable by 
numbers at second price however great they 
may be”; finally the house was now for the 
first time lit by gas. In 1827 the title 
appeared as the Royal Olympic and the same 
year saw the production of Casco Bay or The 
Mutineers of 1727 “a new melo-aqua- 
dramatic burletta spectacle with the fatal 
effects of a raging storm.” This play running 
140 nights was the second in stage history to 
secure a run of 100 or more successive per- 
formances, the first to achieve this distinction 
being Tom and Jerry produced at the 
Adelphi a fortnight after its original version 
Life in London appeared at the Olympic in 
1821. 

In 1830, and lasting until 1839, began the 
first of the golden periods of the Olympic 
when the great Madame Vestris took over as 
our first actress-manageress. She was unable 
to obtain any other theatre and being 
resolved to have one of her own, set out to 
make this house, in spite of its squalid 
situation, a focus of fashion and success. 
Apart from being one of the most artistic, 
vivid, and colourful personalities of her time 
and a magnificent singer, she was a perfec- 
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valuable and extensive 
contributions to staging and production. 
Although lavish and accurate staging is 
usually associated with Charles Kean at the 
Princess's many years later, Madame Vestris 
really anticipated all this; she was, moreover, 
recklessly extravagant in her personal life 
and this disregard for finance led her to 
spare no expense in ensuring that settings 
and stage furnishings should be authentic 
and genuine as opposed to makeshift props. 
She started by having the theatre redecorated 
in a most elegant and gorgeous manner. The 
main play of her opening bill on 3rd January 
1831 was Mary Queen of Scots in which 
Maria Foote who partnered her in her under- 
taking, had the title réle. The other principal 
spectacle in the same bill was the Olympic 
Revels with Vestris as Pandora. In _ her 
opening prologue, Vestris, with the line “the 
first that ever led a company” indirectly 
indicated her claim to the title of the original 
actress-manageress. The Vestris régime will, 
however, always be very rightly associated 
with the extravaganzas written by J. R. 
Planché, represented in particular by the 
Olympic Revels. These were founded on well 
known fairy tales of the classical gods and 
goddesses and on old French fairy lore. They 
were in no way productions for juveniles, 
but serious artistic presentations with lavish 
and highly impressive spectacles effected 
with the aid of mechanical stage devices. 
The outstanding success of this series lay in 
the perfect combination of Planché’s delicacy 
of touch in burlesque and the charm and 
brilliance of Vestris. She decided to make a 
clean sweep of the old classic comedies and 
have nothing to do with them, but to rely on 
novelty and freshness. Some best known 
titles of subsequent productions were: 
Olympic Devils (1832), The Court of 
Queen's Bench (1832), The Paphian Bower or 
Venus and Adonis (1833), High, Low, Jack, 
and the Game (1833), and Riquet with the 
Tuft (1836). Another production of parti- 
cular note was The Court Beauties (1835) 
with living reproductions of the Lely 
portraits at Hampton Court and scenes laid 
in Pall Mall and Birdcage Walk with cages of 
singing birds as in the time of Charles II. 
Vestris did not, of course, run spectacles of 
this sort throughout her tenancy, nor make 
continuous appearances. During the sum- 
mers she was on provincial tours and the 
Olympic was given over to plays and opera; 
thus in 1833 the company included the great 
comedian John Liston, James Bland an 
unrivalled burlesque actor, the Keeleys, 


tionist making 


(Continued on page 48) 








Muriel Pavlow as Sally Calvert and Derek Farr as Julian, her husband, in the opening scene 
of the play, which is set in the living room of the Calverts’ house at Westing, on the 
Hampshire coast. 


_ Y e N 4 99° 
“Wolf's Clothing 

CENES from the new comedy by Kenneth Horne which opened at the Strand Theatre 

on 17th March last and is presented by Anna Deere Wiman and E. P. Clift. Kenneth 

Horne is, of course, the author of a number of plays, including the successful “Love in a 

Mist,” “Fools Rush In” and “A Lady Mislaid.” Muriel Pavlow and Derek Farr, in real 

life husband and wife, recently made a big hit in the three-character comedy “Odd Man In” 

which enjoyed a long run at the St. Martin’s. “Wolf's Clothing” is directed by Ajpthony 
Sharp in an attractive modern setting by Laurence Irving. 
(Pictures by Michaet Boys) 
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The play opens one 
Friday night during 
which in the course of 
conversation Sally has 
once again accused 
her husband of being 
stodgy and unroman- 
tic. In an effort to 
prove her wrong 
Julian takes an early 
opportunity of chuck- 
ing their pretty foreign 
maid, Yuli (Angela 
Browne), under the 
chin. Yuli is not 
amused. 


Below: Sally's friend 
Janet Spicer (Elspet 
Gray, left) arrives un- 
expectedly, having left 
her wolfish husband. 
When the ‘phone 
rings, the ever-truthful 
Sally admits straight 
away to Andrew, the 


erring husband, that 
Janet is with them. 








Above: 

Julian fetches And- 
rew from the station 
and the wives retire 
to bed, leaving a 
note about the sleep- 
ing arrangements. In 
the scene, above, 
Julian hands _ the 
overwrought Andrew 
(Patrick Cargill), 
who has given up 
smoking in penitance 
for his unfaithful- 
ness to his wife, a 
most tempting 

cigarette. 


Right: Next morning 
at breakfast, _ still 
unaware that. the 
note went astray, 
Janet fusses over her 
husband who is 
complaining of lum- 
bago, while Julian 
and Sally look on 
ironically. 








Left: As was to be 
expected Janet and And- 
rew are reconciled once 
again. Meantime, Julian, 
stung by Sally's constant 
harping on the theme of 
the tedious uneventful- 
ness of their life together, 
dashes out to make 
violent love to the maid. 


Below: For his _ pains 
Julian nearly gets a 
knock-out blow, and Yuli 
runs screaming to Lady 
Blore (Viola Lyel) next 
door. Whilst Sally is 
attending to her hus- 
band’s bleeding nose, 
Lady Blore indignantly 
returns with the girl 
(whose language she 
alone speaks), and Julian, 
who has been cultivating 
Lady Blore’s influential 
husband, Sir John, sees 
his chances of promotion 
gone for ever. 











Handel and the 
Theatre 


Commemorating the Bicentenary of 
his Death on 14th April 1759 
by 
Harold Matthews 


N exact definition is seldom acceptable to 

an enthusiast, but Dr. Johnson spoke 
without malice and with much truth when he 
called the Italian opera of his day “an 
exotick and irrational entertainment.” Had 
it not been, it would not have been so 
fashionable. Most of the opera enjoyed in 
London during the 18th century was supplied 
by Handel. He worked with German 
thoroughness after Italian models. When 
composing opera, he thought in Italian and 
his operas were all written to Italian words. 
People have sometimes sighed over this and 
suggested that the native genius would have 
had more scope if Purcell had lived an 
average lifetime. He was only 37 when he 
died in 1695 and it has been thought that, 
like Lady Macbeth, he should have died 
hereafter. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that, twelve years before he died, he 
published twelve sonatas in “imitation of the 
most famed Italian masters” in the hope that 
his countrymen would grow to appreciate 
Italian styles, and it may be inferred that if 
Purcell had lived our musical history would 
not have been very different from what 
Handel made it. 

When Handel first visited London towards 
the close of 1710, Purcell had been dead for 
fifteen years and there had been no one to 
take his place. Handel, a young man of 25, 
had had three most successful years in Italy 
and was, musically, completely Italianized. 
Italian opera had but recently been pre- 
sented in London. Fashionable society 
accepted it with enthusiasm. People who 
followed Pope and Addison were opposed. 
Aaron Hill, who was responsible for the 
Haymarket Theatre, approached Handel very 
soon after his arrival and commissioned an 
opera. In fourteen days Handel produced 
Rinaldo, which was an instant success, but 
its very success made for Handel enemies. 
Steele and Addison were furious. The success 
at the Haymarket had emptied Drury Lane, 
of which Steele then held the patent. 
Addison, whose Rosamund had been with- 
drawn after three performances, was jealous. 
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The of George Frederick Handel by Balthasar 
Denner, from the National Portrait Gallery collection. 


However, Handel always had the monarch 
on his side. He first went to Court when he 
was 7 years old, the Court of the Duke of 
Saxe Weissenfels, where a relative had a 
minor appointment. It was the Duke, 
impressed by the boy's organ-playing, who 
influenced his father to allow him a musical 
training. At the present time he was Kapell- 
meister at the Court of Hanover, a post 
which carried a salary sufficient to maintain 
a quiet life. He could not stay away from 
Hanover a whole year in these circumstances 
and, in the early summer of 1711, he went 
back there. In the following autumn, he 
returned to London and for the rest of his 
life he could be termed a_ Londoner. 
Queen Anne had teen loth to let him 
go after his first visit and the birthday ode 
he now composed for her seemed to give her 
extreme pleasure. A pension of £200 was 
awarded the musician from her privy purse. 
The view has been put that Anne had little 
appreciation of music but took much satis- 
faction in keeping a genius away from the 
Court of her hated German reversioner, the 
Elector of Hanover. Very soon, the mountain 
came to Mahomet, for when Anne died in 














1714 the Elector succeeded her on the English 
throne as George I. He had so many German 
followers who were unwelcome to the 
English that he was probably well satisfied 
to find one German there already whom the 
English regarded with esteem. Another pen- 
sion of £200 was bestowed upon Handel. 
These pensions were to prove a_ useful 
stand-by to Handel in future years when his 
operatic ventures failed and he was said to 
be “ruined,” a relative term used to describe 
a condition in which European immigrants 
seem to thrive on in this country, Misfortune 
struck promptly when Handel began opera- 
tions on his second visit. His first opera, J/ 
pastor fido, failed, to the delight of Steele 
and Addison. His second work Teseo had a 
great success but the financial fruits were 
filched. Aaron Hill had been succeeded at 
the Haymarket by one McSwiney, who disap- 
peared with the receipts. Heidegger, a 
grotesque Swiss determined to make his way 
in the entertainment industry, seized the 
opportunity offered by McSwiney’s defection 
and made a friend of Handel by taking over 
affairs at the Haymarket so that perfor- 
mances of Teseo could be continued. Another 
early member of the class of impresario for 
profit was Rich, who built a theatre in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, and Handel was driven 





Handel Works 
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in Barenreiter Edition 


*“AGRIPPINA 

ARIADNE 
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*DEIDAMIA 

*EZIO 

*JULIUS CAESAR 

IL PASTOR FIDO 

PARTHENOPE 
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Performing material for the above 
operas is available on hire. Vocal 
scores are published of works 
marked*. The text is Italian and 
German. Further details from the 


sole agents. 
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to ally himself with him at a later juncture. 
The sale of printed copies brought in more 
money than the sale of tickets but it was 
necessary first to arrange public perfor- 
mances of the works to create a demand for 
the printed copies. At the time of the South 
Sea Scheme, music appealed to the optimistic 
investor and the Royal Academy of Music 
was founded with a capital of £50,000 to 
supply Italian opera at the King’s Theatre, 
Haymarket, under Handel's direction. The 
season opened on 27th April 1720, with 
Radamisto and the immediate success was 
overwhelming. The Royal Family came and 
so great was the crush that fights were 
started. The Royal Academy maintained a 
rather tenuous existence for some years until 
its capital was exhausted. Its deathblow was 
struck by The Beggar's Opera, produced at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields on 29th January 1728, 
which had been devised by Gay and Pepusch, 
partly to make Italian opera appear 
ridiculous. 

Meanwhile, George I had come to a sud- 
den and undignified end at Osnabruck on 
12th June 1727. It took three days for the 
news to reach London and George II was 
proclaimed King on 15th June. While he had 
been Prince of Wales, he had been rather 
opposed to Handel because the King 
supported him, after the insubordinate 
fashion of Hanoverian princes. But Handel 
was Court composer and his Coronation 
anthems won the admiration of the new 
king, which is not surprising. They still form 
part of the coronation ceremony. Handel 
himself chose the words, declining the 
proffered help of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York. 

For another ten years, Handel persevered 
with the supply of Italian style opera, making 
trips to Italy and Germany to engage the 
most popular Italian singers. Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, and Charles Spencer formed 
a rival company and Society divided into 
two camps, London could not support two 
opera companies and both managements lost 
their capital. 

No doubt £12,000 of debts diminished the 
zest of the Prince of Wales in the operatic 
contest, but he had married the young 
Princess of Saxe Gotha a year before and 
Handel's “Wedding Anthem” had given 
great satisfaction. Handel's collapse was 
physical as well as financial. His right arm 
was paralysed. He went to Aix-la-Chapelle 
for a cure and stayed from June till Novem- 
ber 1737, returning to London in much better 
health. He was immediately required to 

(Continued on page 50) 








Sadler’s Wells 
tik 
Triplicate 


by 
ERIC JOHNS 


Norman Tucker, C.B.E., the 
indefatigable Director of the 
Sadier’s Wells Company, whose 
policy of presenting operetta 
in the West End is paying 
handsome dividends. 


AST month’s launching of the Sadler's 
Wells Opera Company's production of 
Die Fledermaus at the Coliseum makes 
Norman Tucker, director of Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre, one of the proudest men in the 
world of serious entertainment. A year ago 
Sadler’s Wells was faced with crisis and the 
possibility of having to close its doors. Now 
it is well on its feet and flourishing as never 
before. 

In fact, there are now three Sadler's Wells 
organisations, which have become possible 
through the creation of a pool of artists and 
musicians. From this pool two permanent 
orchestras and two permanent choruses have 
been established, which means that the 
Sadler's Wells Opera Company can be 
divided up in order to present opera at the 
home theatre in Islington, to take opera on 
tour and also to present operetta at the 
Coliseum for eight months a year. Only two 
of these activities can take place at one and 
the same time, because there are only two 
orchestras and choruses available, but all 
three organisations will be giving consider- 
able pleasure to music-lovers throughout the 
year and the artists will be interchangeable. 

Provincial opera-lovers will be pleased to 
know that they can rely upon 25 to 30 weeks 
of operas sung by the Sadler’s Wells Com- 
pany every year and next autumn a new 
production of Andrea Chenier is to be seen 
in the provinces before it comes to London. 

This new scheme will provide a year's 


employment for the orchestral players and 
the chorus singers, but slightly fewer 
principals will be needed, on account of the 
long runs of operetta at the Coliseum. 
Though there will be alternating casts, not 
so many principals will be required as when 
a repertoire of twenty different operas is 
performed in a period of six months, as 
happens at the Wells during their resident 
season. 

Now that the Coliseum has become a per- 
manent operetta theatre, tenanted by the 
Sadler's Wells Opera Company, it is hoped 
that people who go to see Die Fledermaus 
and The Merry Widow in St. Martin's Lane, 
will be tempted to give Tosca, Bohéme and 
The Marriage of Figaro a trial in Rosebery 
Avenue. The Coliseum could so easily be a 
stepping stone, leading to a much wider 
appreciation of opera throughout the 
country. Operettas by Offenbach, others by 
Johann Strauss and comic operas by Gilbert 
and Sullivan are lined up for future presen- 
tation at the Coliseum and they will be 
performed in the provinces afterwards. 

Opera singers who played in The Merry 
Widow last year and now appear in Die 
Fledermaus, welcome the opportunity of 
singing the same réle a great number of 
times in a comparatively short space of time. 
They become more familiar with it, really 
get under the skin of it and learn valuable 
lessons about character projection. The same 


(Continued on page 50) 









Above: Claudia McNeil and Sidney Poitier in a scene from “ A 





Echoes from 
Broadway 


oe 
New York 
Plays 
reviewed 
by 


Ranald Savery 





Raisin in the Sun,” the prize winning play by Lorraine Hansberry. 


(Picture by Friedman-Abeles) 


ROADWAY ’'S waning season of 1958-59 
gave evidence that it was far from spent. 
Excitement was engendered with a new, 


potent drama by Tennessee Williams, a 
moving first work by a young Negro 
authoress, and a musical adaptation of 


Pride and Prejudice. 
Sweet Bird of Youth in a number of res- 


pects is one of the strongest and most 
eloquent of Tennessee Williams’ plays. It 
has a familiar setting for the author—the 


deep South of the United States, with the 
sort of character degradation and frustration 
which runs so frequently through his 
writings. In this one, however, he has re- 
created something of the compassion and 
sympathy found in one or two of his earlier 
plays, at the same time demonstrating the 
depth and power of a mature, seasoned 
dramatist. 

Two “lost” people come together in a 
maze of psychological entanglements. One 
is a motion picture actress no longer popular 
with her public. The other is a man of thirty 
who has “gotten by” on his looks and youth, 
assets now beginning to leave him. In a 
twisted way, he is an idealist and a dreamer; 
she is cynical, bitter, sardonically realistic. 
Each has something the other Wants; each is 
temporarily dependent on the other, but 
determined not to continue in that depen- 
dency. 

Mr. Williams has written a succession of 
biting, brutal, tender scenes between these 
two people. His dialogue has poetic qualities 
as well as psychological insight and taut 
realism. Geraldine Page gave a tremendous 
performance as the film actress, full of 
brittle humour, immensely varied, in its 
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moods, building to a smashing climax. Paul 
Newman as the man measured up well to the 
demands of the réle as it shows the ageing 
youth caught in a tragedy of his own heed- 
lessness and refusal to relinquish the dream 
of a rainbow round his shoulder. In another 
leading réle, Sidney Blackmer provided a 
sharp portrait of a corrupt politician. 

Elia Kazan’s staging of the Cheryl Craw- 
ford production was handled with high 
professional skill and imagination. Every 
detail in this stage work was joined and 
meshed to create a whole of unusual 
achievement. 

A Raisin in the Sun, by Lorraine Hans- 
berry, tells the intimate story of a Negro 
family living in present-day Chicago. It is 
written simply, possessing natural sincerity 
and a dramatic quality that are effective 
chiefly because they let character and situa- 
tion speak for themselves. Problems of the 
family derive from individual conflicting 
viewpoints and ambitions. At the centre is 
the mother, a woman of strong principle and 
character, inclined to be socially conserva- 
tive. She is sympathetic with the insistence 
of the younger people upon aggressive 
attempts to realise a more materially satis- 
factory mode of living, but at odds with 
their methods of achieving it. 

Her son, a young father, sees a source of 
investment for quick and large returns in 
money received from an insurance policy. 
His eagerness outstrips his judgment and 
experience, leading to deceit and near 
disaster. It remains for his mother and his 
wife, the latter an understanding young 
woman, with deep affection for both her 
husband and her mother-in-law, to hold the 











family together and get it started again on a 
more hopeful, secure basis. 

Miss Hansberry obviously has written her 
play against a background of personal 
knowledge. The characters ring true. It is 
in no sense a “Negro propaganda” drama. 
Some of the problems are traceable to racial 
causes, but emphasis is upon the reactions 
and development of character in meeting 
situations, rather than upon exploitation of a 
Negro-white theme. Produced by Philip 
Rose and David J. Cogan, and directed by 
Lloyd Richards, the work was accorded a 
sensitive presentation, acted superlatively. 
Leading réles were in the very capable hands 
of Sidney Poitier, Claudia McNeil, Ruby 
Dee and Diana Sands. 

Abe Burrows’ adaptation of Pride and 
Prejudice under the title First Impressions, 
with music and lyrics by Robert Goldman, 
Glenn Paxton and George Weiss, carried 
over much of the flavour of the Jane Austen 
novel and the Helen Jerome play. Period 
dances (choreography by Jonathan Lucas), 
settings (Peter Larkin) and costumes (Alvin 
Colt) were delightful. There were quite a 
few attractive song numbers. Polly Bergen 
made an appealingly forthright Elizabeth 
Bennet. Farley Granger was an appropriately 
haughty, handsome Darcy; James Mitchell a 
personably dapper Wickham. 

Purists, as well as those with affectionate 


regard for Miss Austen's style, questioned 
the casting of Hermione Gingold as Mrs. 


Bennet. She made little attempt to follow 
the original character, offering a performance 
in her own contemporary broad comedy 
fashion. Although artistically she was out 


Polly Bergen, Farley 
Granger and  Her- 
mione Gingold in 
* First Impressions,” 
the new musical based 
on Jane Austen's novel 
“Pride and Preju- 
dice,” adapted and 
directed by Abe Bur- 
rows. (Picture by 


Friedman-Abeles) 


of key, it should be added in fairness that she 
was popular with audiences, one or two of 
her numbers stopping the show. As a whole, 
the production had its undeniable good 
points, and appeared to have caught on at 
the box office. 

A two-character drama, Kataki, by 
Shimon Wincelberg, explored what could 
happen if, during World War Il, a young 
American soldier and an older Japanese 
army man found themselves marooned 
together on an isolated South Pacific island. 
The one insoluble difficulty in the play’s 
development was the fact that, because of 
the language barrier, the American does all 
the talking. The audience never is able to 
gain any real insight into the character of 
the Japanese, thus preventing satisfactory 
dramatic realisation of the situation, Ben 
Piazza as the American, and Sessue Haya- 
kawa as his companion in forced exile, per- 
formed admirably. 

Off-Broadway provided a highly entertain- 
ing novelty in Mark Twain Tonight! under 
auspices of John Lotas and Bunker Jenkins. 
A player from television and night clubs 
named Hal Holbrook impersonated the 
famous nineteenth century American 
humourist, writer and lecturer, reciting 
excerpts from Twain's books and platform 
monologues. It was a remarkable tour de 
force, giving full scope to the varied 
material of wit, social commentary, home- 
spun philosophy and dramatic narrative. 

Broadway production of Juno, musical 
adaptation of Juno and the Paycock, was a 
singularly unentertaining affair, and closed 
after only a few performances. 
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The Theatre of the Low Countries 


A FLYING VISIT TO FLANDERS AND HOLLAND 


UTCH (Nederlands) is spoken by over 
14 million people in Holland and 
Belgium. Until nearly 400 years ago these 
people were united. Torn by war, invasion, 
famine and occupation over the years, they 
achieved statehood a little over a cenury ago, 
and although Dutch dramatic literature is as 
old as English, French was the language of 
the educated classes until the 19th century. 
Flemish became an official language in 
Belgium only 60 years ago. Despite the 
separate growths of their cultures, it is help- 
ful to look at their theatre as one, and indeed 
there is no real division today, since Flemish 
artists freely perform in _ neighbouring 
Holland and companies regularly move 
between the two countries. The theatre in 
Holland, with her population of over 11 
millions today, goes back to the Middle 
Ages. The morality-play Everyman was first 
published in 1495 as Elckerlijk (and is still 
acted annually at the Holland Festival). 
Pickelherring, famous from the German 
“Hans Wurst” farces, needs no introduction. 
Joost van Vondel’s early 17th century drama 
of the national hero Ghissbrecht van Aemstel 
is an annual feature of Amsterdam's winter 
programmes. 

The Royal Theatre in the Hague (which 
dates from 1767 and today seats 800) was the 
scene of the first performance of Voltaire’s 
Semiramis in 1804, while the forerunner of 
the present Flemish National Theatre of 
Belgium—the Royal Netherlands Theatre— 
was opened in Antwerp in 1853. Holland is 
unique today since no theatre has a resident 
company. Amsterdam (with over 900,000), 





Rotterdam (with 750,000), The Hague (with 
607,000) and Arnhem (with 123,000) have 
city theatres housing companies that tour the 
main four cities by turns, and 40 other towns 
in the land. The Amsterdam City Theatre 
(built in 1890 and seating 1,133) is shared 
between the three drama, opera and ballet 
companies, which compete for possession of 
the stage and the remaining all too restricted 
space. Holland's biggest need today is for 
more playhouses. 

Nevertheless the high standards sometimes 
reached are surprising. The Opera, with 
artists like Gré Brouwenstein or Frans 
Vroons, is the mainstay of the internation- 
ally celebrated Holland Festival. The drama 
company (“Nederlandse Comedie”), directed 
by Johann de Meester and his two 
colleagues, has many gifted actors (47 
out of a payroll of 76) and can 
turn out a production, like this year’s Troilus 
and Cressida, which will be taken to Paris 
in July. Like the other Dutch companies it 
is responsible to an “Arts Council” and is 
subsidised by city, state and province (about 
£56,000 representing 40% of its income). It 
can mount two, or even three, simultaneous 
productions, playing at home and away, 
somewhere in the country. Last year 
Douglas Seale directed Richard 1] and Peter 
Ciaroff Uncle Vanya for them. A young 
actor-producer and film-director, Fons Rade- 
makers, staged a stirring version of Danton’s 
Death this season, making use of modern 
spotlighting and “stereophonic sound.” He 
placed several loudspeakers in the house, 
covering the necessary scene-changes with 
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Left: 
Hartogh as 
Kilo and Ina 


Leo de 


“Sugar” by 
the Flemish 

Hugo 
Claus which, 
directed by Ton 
Latz, had its 
world premiére 
at the City 


Theatre, Rotter- 
last 


“horrid sound” and drum-rolls; they also 
came in useful for crowd-scenes and noises 
off during the convention and trial scenes. 
There was no front-curtain, the stage was 
carried over the orchestra-pit into the audi- 
torium and the moral participation of the 
audience was thus made sure. Ellen Vogel, an 
actress of striking beauty and dramatic power, 
appeared in a well-turned version, directed 
by Han Bentz van den Berg, of Pirandello’s 
Naked. The fare at Amsterdam's four other 
theatres, one of which is a large touring house 
is negligible by comparison. Rotterdam has 
two city-owned houses and one private tour- 
ing house. The main theatre, rebuilt after 
the 1940 air raids, is the home of the 35 
players and 20 technical and other employees 
of the company (“Rotterdam Toneel’) 
directed by Ton Lutz, It seats 1,166. The 
repertoire, as in the case of all the other 
Dutch companies, covers the whole world of 
drama, ancient and modern, and often 
includes a Dutch or Flemish premiére, 
though new Dutch plays of value are rare. 
This season Mr. Lutz staged the world 
premiére of Suiker (Sugar) by Hugo Claus, 
a Fleming from Ghent, which deals with the 
vicissitudes of seasonal sugar-workers in 
Flanders who cross the frontier into the 
sugar-beet fields of northern France. The 
one woman among the workers breaks up 
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the friendship of two of them, one a cynical 
brute, the other a big-hearted romantic. 
Hugo Claus’s interesting half-poetic, half- 
realistic way of writing suggests that his 
dramas will be exported. Some have already 
been seen in France. He made the version 
of Danton’s Death (and last year’s Under 
Milk Wood) for Amsterdam, which, with a 
new version of Wozzeck for next season, 
place him in the forefront of Netherlands 
writers. The company got £58,000 subsidy 
last year, plus £11,000 from the provincial 
towns toured. The company at The Hagne 
playhouse, a friendly rival of that in Amster- 
dam, is led by Cees Laseur together with a 
versatile actor-producer, Paul Steenbergen, 
who was a memorable Platonov last year 
and a touching Archie Rice this. Joris Diels, 
one of the most gifted men of the Nether- 
lands theatre, who came from Antwerp after 
the war, with his wife Ida Wasserman, con- 
tributed solidly to the success of The 
Entertainer as Archie’s father and wife 
respectively, while Myra Ward’s Jean Rice 
was likeable though somewhat dull. I liked 
Mr. Diels’s effective production, both visu- 
ally and in dramatic intensity, of Calderon's 
The Judge of Zalamea. Among the many 
Dutch premiéres given by this troupe was 
The Good Woman of Setzuan and Michael 
Langham has staged The Merry Wives of 
Windsor for them. Holland has its “Bristol” 
or “Oxford Rep” at Arnhem, where Rob de 
Vries directs an avant-garde theatre, noted 
for its adventurous repertoire and youthful 
players. Arnhem and The Hague each got 
£55,500 last year. Such plays—otherwise 
thought to be lacking in popular appeal—as 
Brecht’s Puntila, Waiting for Godot, 
L’Histoire de Vasco, The Bedbug, Orpheus 
Descending and The Visit of the Old Lady 
were first seen in Arnhem. (Only two of 
these have been seen in England.) 

The remaining companies, “Ensemble,” 











Above: Nand Buy! as Otto Frank and Denise 
de Weerdt as Anne in “ The Diary of Anne Frank ™ 








“Puck” and “Arena,” are also subsidised and 
tour the country, the last specialising in plays 
for schoolchildren. The few semi-profes- 
sional touring companies are of little 
account. Outside Amsterdam there are two 
opera companies, in Enschede and in 
Maastricht. The latter, known as the “Zuid- 
Nederlands Opera” (South Netherlands 
Opera) performs chiefly to the Catholic 
majority in the south. Three post-war ballet- 
groups meet a new and popular demand. The 
most interesting, called “Scapino,” is directed 
by Hans Snoek, a (female) pupil of Kurt 
Jooss, who specialises in child audiences. 

The Flemish theatre in Belgium (popula- 
tion: 84 millions) is concentrated in Antwerp 
(with 550,000), Ghent (with 230,000) and 
Brussels (with one million people, most of 
whom are Flemish-speaking). The first 
Flemish theatre in Brussels, the Royal Flem- 
ish Theatre, opened in 1887. Last season the 
interior was rebuilt and wholly modernised, 
after a bad fire in 1955, to seat 700. Its new 
director, from Antwerp, Victor de Ruyter, 
has the impossible task of staging a new 
play, adequately, every two weeks. However, 
the standard reached this year, after years of 
third-rate trash, is most promising and a new 
audience is gradually growing up. A world 
premiére this season, Taco, by the veteran 
Flemish dramatist and theatrical pedagogue, 
Herman Teirlinck, much inspired by Hamlet 
and Oedipus, dealt with the Merovingian 
King Clotharius II, his son, nicknamed Taco, 
and their ambivalent love for the boy’s 
mother. A Brechtian commentator (dressed 
as St. Eloi) stressed the cynicism of temporal 
rulers and hypocrisy of spiritual leaders. Jo 
Dua,who directed, one of Belgium’s more 
gifted young producers, might have made 
much more of the play, given time and elbow 
room: let us hope the facilities at Pitlochry 

where he is guest-producer this summer 
suit his talents better. Most moving was the 
performance before a packed audience of 
youngsters of The Diary of Anne Frank, 
among whom, as wet-eyed as the rest, was 
the young King of the Belgians. 

The vast Royal Netherlands Theatre in 
Antwerp, built in 1872, is the home of the 
Flemish-speaking Belgian National Theatre: 
not to be confused with its French-speaking 
counterpart in Brussels. The theatre itself 
goes back to 1853 and is today directed by 
Firmin Mortier, who supervises, as adminis- 
trator, some 925 annual performances in all, 
since besides the two drama companies, 
playing at home and on tour, the organisa- 
tion includes a touring people's theatre, a 
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as Mr. 
Posket, the 
magistrate, 
the worse 
for wear 
after evading 
the police 

in a raid on 
the Hotel 
des Princes. 
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“The Magistrate”? : the oid vic 


HE Old Vic Company, pursuing this season’s policy of presenting 
classics other than Shakespeare, chose Pinero’s most amusing 
comedy as the sixth play. The first performance was on 18th March 
Angus McBean and the final one falls on 2nd May, after which the seventh play, 
“The Cenci,” will be given at all performances until Saturday 6th 

June, which will be the last night of the 1958-59 Season. “The 

Magistrate” is produced by Douglas Seale with décor by Motley. 


Pictures by 
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Agatha Posket (Pauline Jameson, right) warns her sister Charlotte (Pauline Letts) not to refer 
to the real age of her son Cis (Barrie Ingham) who, although really nineteen, she has declared 


to be only fourteen in order to deceive her second husband, the magistrate, as to her own age. 
Unhappily for all concerned Cis is highly precocious, even for a nineteen-year-old! 


Cis is seen here in- 
structing his _ step- 
father Mr. Posket in 
the gentle art of 
gambling, watched 
by Mr. Posket’s fel- 
low magistrate, Mr 
Bullamy (Derek 
Francis). 











Cis sets about introducing his step- 
father to the pleasures of London’s 
night life and takes him to the notori- 
ous Hotel des Princes, where the in- 
experienced magistrate learns the 
tricks of the trade in giving short 
change from Isadore, the waiter 
(Dennis Chinnery). 


Other visitors to the hotel this night are Colonel 


Below: Mr. Posket receives further instruction Lukyn (John Phillips, right) and his friend 
from Cis in joie de vivre, watched by Achille Captain Dale (Jack May) who has suffered a 
Blonde (Norman Scace, left) and Isadore. set-back in affairs of the heart. 
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The hotel is raided by the police after the arrival of | Mr. Posket and Cis return home very 
Charlotte and Mrs, Posket, the latter having a rendez- much the worse for wear after having 
vous with the Colonel who is in possession of facts evaded the police in an all-night chase 
about her first marriage. She faints after learning she 
is to be arrested, blissfully unaware that her husband and 

Cis are cowering under the table. 


Cis is the object of 
the affections of both 
his music mistress, 
Beatie (Silvia Francis) 
and Popham, the par- 
lour maid (Juliet 
Cooke). In spite of 
his supposed tender 
years he has already 
told Beatie that he 
loves her and intends 
to marry her. 











At his office next morning the magistrate, dishevelled from his adventures of the previous night, 

is looked upon with susp'cion and amazement by his clerk Mr. Wormington (Gerald James, 

right) and Sergeant Lugg (Jeremy Kemp). It falls to the unhappy Mr. Posket to condone the 

committal of the two army officers to a house of correction and to sentence his wife and sister- 
in-law to seven days’ imprisonment following the raid on the hotel. 


Agatha and her 
sister Charlotte 
seek the 

tance of Mr. 
Posket’s fellow 
magistrate, 
Mr. Bullamy, 
against the 
apparent heart- 
lessness of Mr. 

Posket. 





Agatha at last confesses that she has subtracted five years from her age and that in 

consequence her supposed fourteen-year-old son, Cecil, is in fact a young man of 

nineteen. Below: The final scene of the play. Having learnt the truth about his 
stepson’s age, Mr. Posket now agrees to his marrying Beatie. 





by 
Ossia 
Trilling 


Left: Lisa della Casa 
in the title réle of 
Strauss’s “ Ariadne auf 
Naxos,” with Echo 
(Ursula Schirrmacher), 
Najade (Lisa Otto) and 
Dryade (Nada Puttar) 
in Dr. Giinther Ren- 
nert’s production § for 
the West Berlin Stiid- 
tische Oper. Décor and 
costumes by Ita Maxi- 
mowna. 


(Photo by Heinz Koster) 


The International Seene — zcrort From paris 
BOLOGNA, AND THE THEATRE OF THE NATIONS 


S the curtain rose on the third season of 

drama, opera and dance at the Theatre 
of the Nations on 20th March, my mind was 
a maze of questions and speculations. What 
will happen at the Opéra now that Jean 
Babilée is replacing Serge Lifar as head of 
the ballet? What will happen to the little 
theatre in the Palais Royal after Jean-Louis 
Barrault moves over to the Salle Luxem- 
bourg, when this is finally split from the 
Salle Richelieu? How can Michel Saint- 
Denis run a drama school in the States and 
advise the Comédie Francaise on artistic 
questions at one and the same time? How 
can A. M. Julien direct simultaneously the 
ThéAtre des Nations and the two houses of 
the Opéra and the Opéra Comique? (He told 
me, when I questioned him later about this, 
that he both could and would, by leaving 
the day to day work in the Place ChAatelet to 
his Artistic Director, Claude Planson). Why 
had the name of the British Ambassador 
been pasted over on the posters advertising 
Theatre Workshop's forthcoming production 
of The Hostage? Why had he at first refused 
to attend the premiére and then changed his 
mind and even allowed himself to be photo- 
graphed arm in arm with Britain’s arch- 
enemy, the irrepressible Irishman Brendan 
Behan? Why had the ABC Theatre from 
Prague, and Jan Werich’s inimitable satirical 
production, been prevented from attending 
the Paris Festival? Why had the Hungarians 
delayed so long signing their contracts that 
their place in the playbills had to be filled at 
the last minute—by the Tampere Theatre, 
from Finland, in Kaj Munk’s Herod the 
King? Why did the British Council withhold 
financial assistance from Theatre Workshop? 
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Why is there no National Theatre in Rome 
any more than there is in London? Why did 
Madame de Gaulle absent herself from the 
first night of Visconti’s Franco-Italian co- 
production of Figli d'Arte (the play was 
sponsored jointly by the director of the 
Sarah-Bernhardt—A. M. Julien—and the 
director of the Bologna Festival—C. A. 
Cappelli, and a leading part was being taken 
by the French actress Francoise Spira) and 
prefer, instead, to attend another first-night, 
at which she broke a bottle of champagne on 
the nose of the sleek-lined Caravelle, and 
launched Air France's first commercial all-jet 
aircraft? Perhaps her husband's name as 
haut patron on the playbills of the Theatre 
of the Nations was thought to be enough? 
Yet, since the annual grant of 80 millions 
has remained unchanged since devaluation, 
how does the theatre manage with a virtual 
20 per cent cut in its subsidy? 

All these thoughts were banished by the 
sumptuous production of Ariadne auf 
Naxos from the Stidtische Oper. The team 
of Giinther Rennert and Ita Maximowna (as 
Glyndebourne will discover on 3rd July) is a 
guarantee of good taste in production and 
design. Paris, which saw the results of their 
witty collaboration with Strauss and Hoff- 
mansthal a week before West Berlin, was 
able to admire the art with which the old 
idea of staging the opera within the opera 
was carried out afresh. Visconti (1 reflected) 
could not have done it better. The voices 
were glorious and everyone worked like 
Trojans, while lovely-looking Lisa della 
Casa, in the title-réle, contrived to look 
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Above: Marie Garbue- 
lia’s realistic reproduction 
of the empty stage of an 
Italian provincial theatre 
in Diego Fabbri'’s “Figli 
@ Arte,” directed by 
Lachino Visconti with 
the Morelli — Stoppa 
Company. Picture shows 
Francoise Spira, centre, 
and Rina Morelli, right 


(Photo by Photo Pic) 


with setting by Sean Kenny. 


Right: A scene from the 
arsaw Dramatic Theatre's 
action, directed by Ewa 
° décor by 
ladysiaw Daszewski, of the 
wiy discovered late eigh- 
teenth century pantomime, 





(Photos by Photo Pic) 


The 
International 
Scene 


Above: Rolf Boysen as 

Mare Antony in the Forum 

in Hans Schalla’s 

production 

* Julius 

."’ with the company 

of the Bochum Schauspiel- 

haus. Setting by Max 

Fritzsche and costumes by 
Therese van Treeck. 


(Photo by Greta Hamer) 

















elegant and sing a difficult aria while reclin- 
ing face down on a dolphin’s back! William 
MacAlpine, a sturdy British Bacchus, all 
white and gold and pure Heldentenor, and 
Erika K6th, petite but a gracefully witty 
Zerbinetta, deserved their ovations (as did 
the whole company), and even the bright- 
eyed Helga Plarczyk, faulted on musical 
grounds, looked every inch a composer. 

Visconti’s handling of Figli d’Arte (which 
might be translated as Children of the Foot- 
lights), a backstage miracle-drama, by Diego 
Fabbri, with Pirandellian overtones, was a 
masterly example of the kind of poetic 
realism at which he, and his designer (Mario 
Garbuglia) are adept. The empty stage of the 
Cesena court-theatre, reproduced on the 
boards of the Sarah-Bernhardt, with all its 
trappings and sound-effects, was wholly con- 
vincing; far more so than the play within the 
play about an evasive Don Juan who reforms 
and regains his lost faith and his wife. 
Everyone contributed fine performances: 
llaria Occhini, as a graduate from drama- 
school, Paolo Stoppa, as the egotistic but 
regenerated actor-manager, Rina Morelli as 
his pious wife, Francoise Spira as his high- 
strung mistress, and last, but far from least, 
the left-wing Stanislavskian producer of 
Sergio Fantoni, who conducts the rehearsals 
from stage or aisles, and makes us believe 
that we are privileged onlookers at a drama 
of life. Though the final faith-cure does not 
bear scrunity, Visconti’s directorial sleight- 
of-hand is incomparable. 

This illusion of reality was wholly absent 
from the Bochum Schauspielhaus’s Julius 
Caesar, over which a tactful curtain had best 
be drawn. Hans Schalla has done far better 
as interpreter of his dramatist than in this 
outlandish distortion with its borrowings 
from the Japanese theatre. Thanks to the 
nearness of Paris to Bologna as the crow 
flies, I was able to take to the air and 
attend the Bologna Festival and the Second 
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Bibi Andersson (standing) in the leading réle, — 
Guanel Lindblom as Astrid in Ingmar 

production of Hjalmar Bergman's * Sagan" (The Fairy 
Tale) which the Malmo City Theatre presented in Paris 
before coming to London to appear in “ Urfaust” at 
the Princes on 4th May. when Miss Lindbiom plays 
Margaret, and Miss Andersson is also to be in the cast. 
Alice Stridh) 





(Picture by 
Congress of the International Association of 
Theatre Critics and be back in time for 
Theatre Workshop's third appearance in 
Paris. (My Air France speedbird flew so near 
to the summit of Mont Blanc that I felt I 
could lean out and grasp a handful of snow 
as we sailed by—another case of the magic 
of make-believe!) At Bologna I voted 
together with some sixty other critics of 
many nationalities for a resolution to set up 


a European Theatre Community of all 
European States bar none. This will be 
debated at the International Theatre 


Institute’s next Congress in Helsinki in June 
when the plan to stage foreign works in 
French at the Théatre des Nations during the 
winter season will also be brought up. 
Meantime the two modern Italian plays at 
Bologna were memorable only for the per- 
formance, in the first, of Renzo Ricci, as 
a Catholic priest from England holding his 
own in a Scottish community of Presby- 
terians, and for the skilful production, by 
Luigi Squarzina, of the second: the personal 
tragedy of a married couple with advanced, 
but erroneous, ideas. These two offerings 
were the least inviting at Bologna, where the 
festival's highlights seem to have been, apart 
from the Visconti production mentioned, 
Gino Cervi's double programme of Piran- 
dello and Shakespeare (to be seen in Paris 
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before and after the Theatre 


We Recommend these Restaurants 





LEONIS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 


OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant." 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE -. CERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


Lzont recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 Bast 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 


GOW'S AURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 
Beotys Restaurant 
Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WEStern 8525/5395 
Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 


Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


“ALBERT excels in 
cuisine bourgoise."” 
Econ Ronay, 
Daily Telegraph 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


THREE COURSE LUNCH 7/6 
FOUR COURSE DINNER 10/6 
also 4 la Carte Specialists 
Facilities for Parties up to 50 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservation up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 and GERrard 3066 








‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
Sun. 11 p.m. Fully Licensed 





DINNERS IN THE MONTMARTRE ATMOSPHERE 





ICI PARIS RESTAURANT 
la BAKER STREET, W.1. 


Cabaret Every Evening 
Fully Licensed until Midnight 
Open 6 p.m.-12 p.m Table Reservations 
WELbeck 5287, 8219 

















London’s Epicurean Rendezvous 
RESTAURANT de L’ELYSEE 


13 PERCY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Delectable Food, Choice Wines and Perfect 
Service under the Personal Supervision of 

Varnavas 


Telephone: MUSeum 4804 





For good food Isola Bella was voted one of the 
seven best Restaurants in London by the 
American visitors ballot in 1959 


ISOLA BELLA 
15 FRITH STREET, SOHO, W.1 


Italian it French Cooking 
Fully Licensed 
Telephone: GERrard 3911 





Open 12.30—2.30 p.m 6.15—11.15 p.m 
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The Theatre of the Lew Countries (Cond) 


theatre for the young, and a studio theatre 
(where pupils of the Flemish drama studio, 
founded by Herman Teirlinck in 1946, and 
the only sound drama school with progres- 
sive ideas perform). Since 1948 this theatre 
has given over 1,000 performances by 42 
Belgian authors (of which Jef van Hoeck’s 
Provisional Sentence, based on the Fuchs 
case, deserves a special mention) despite a 
relatively poor production standard, which 
would soon improve if M. Mortier saw fit to 
employ a resident designer. But the city 
fathers, who own the theatre, provide it rent- 
free and pay the technical staff out of city 
funds, consider the annual subsidy of £73,000 
(from city, state and province) not enough 
to permit one, and who is M. Mortier to 
argue? This failing was not in evidence in 
Fred Engelen’s intelligent and well-designed 
production of The Merchant of Venice, or 
in Alain Germoz’s depressing study of a 
D.P. camp Yesterday's Future, or, for that 
matter, in A View from the Bridge directed 
by Ben Rooyards. Five producers figure 
among the artistic payroll of 67. 

Last winter Antwerp’s theatres were dealt 
a heavy blow, through being forcibly closed 
on grounds of fire-risk. The Opera was out 
of action for three months, and the com- 
panies of the Royal Netherlands Theatre 
still have to spend most of their time either 
on tour or in a borrowed house (the Majestic 
Cinema.) Only the 84-seat Chamber Theatre 
was unaffected by the ban. This experimental 
studio theatre, run by young people on a 
ludicrously small subsidy of £2,000, is six 
years old and barely manages to feed its 
members, though it has the first Belgian pro- 
ductions of Brecht (directed by Jean-Marie 
Serreau from Paris) to its credit. Several 
Flemish dramatists have been discovered 
here, such as Piet Sterck, Tony Brulin 
or Claude Spaak, and Jo Dua’s production 
of Look Back in Anger has been the season's 
highlight. Ghent has an important studio- 
theatre (“Studio-Theatre 50”) run by young 
enthusiasts on similar lines, though its 
theatregoers rely ordinarily on the tours at 
their own Flemish Theatre and the local full- 


time Opera. Mechelen has another experi- 
mental _studio-workshop. These _ city- 
subsidised studio-theatres are unique in 


Belgium and have no counterpart in the 
French-speaking sectors. 

Antwerp has this season seen the creation 
of a Chamber Opera which was launched 
with a double-bill of Der Schauspieldirektor 
and Hin und Zuriick. Add to these the 
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Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 
; ; 7—11.30 p.m. 
C.C.F.-Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed _ 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET 








Off Leicester Square, WC2 





THE BEST CURRY IN EUROPE! 


t rt 
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Che Firdoshi 


22 CRANBOURN STREET, W.C.2 


Weekday pen t 
Cov. 0509 i GH closed 





“IN THE HEART OF THEATRELAND” 


Ts0 Chinese > 
qe 11 WARDOUR STREET / 
LONDON, W.1 3% 
Open until 2 a.m., including Sunday ~~ 
Fully Licensed 13? 


Rest.: Ger 3583 Rec.: Ger 1739 








LONDON’S LEADING ITALIAN 
RESTAURANT 


BRUSA’S “ FIFTY ” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


Tem. 1913. 
Fully licensed. 


Open noon midnight. Theatre dinners. 
Sundays for dinner from 7 p.m. 








LEY ON’S & 


Chop Suey Restaurant i 
Established 1926 
91 WARDOUR ST., W.1. [ 
GERrard 5875 
Fully Licensed OpenDaily of 
{inc. Sundays) 12 to 11p.m. 








“Ns 


Eat for Life and joy. The World’s choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 
Aclontye Square, W.C.2. 


ae 
Open weekdays 10.30 - 8.30 WHI. 9612 




















Repertory 
Roundabout 


by Laurence Evans 


HE Secretary of the Council of Repertory 

Theatres has been quick to reply to 
remarks made by Mr. John Hale regarding 
CORT in my article about Ipswich’s reper- 
tory theatre last month. As I said at the 
time, I will not commit myself, but CORT 
naturally has the right of reply and I shall 
be publishing a review of their work in a 
later issue as well as Secretary Robert 
Digby's answer to Mr. Hale's criticisms that 
CORT had outlived any useful purpose. 
Certainly Mr. Digby can point to the grow- 
ing strength of his organisation, More than 
a quarter of the repertories in this country 


are members. 


- * 


I was pleased to hear from Mr. J. Claude 
Powell, honorary secretary of the Colwyn 
Bay repertory supporters’ society. The 
Borough Council have unanimously decided 
to continue repertory at the theatre and, after 
alterations to the building, it is hoped to 
reopen on 11th June. There will be improved 
dressing rooms, new stage lighting, a bar 
and cafe. The theatre will be renamed the 
“Prince of Wales.” 

This is especially good news, since it 
looked at the end of last year as if the 
theatre might have to close after 22 years, 
because of the ill-health of its lessee Mr. 
Stanley Ravenscroft. Now the council have 
shown their foresight in making the purchase 
and appointing Geoffrey Hastings as produc- 
tion manager. Mr. Hastings has _ been 
presenting plays for 14 years. In addition to 
many tours he has been responsible for plays 
at Newquay for 12 years and has been at the 
Theatre Royal. Bath. for the past five years 
and at the Opera House, Cheltenham, for 
three years. 

Mr. Claude Powell has been secretary of 
the supporters’ society for eight years, since 
it was founded to save the theatre from being 
closed down in the winter. The society has 
250 members and plans to increase this 
number. 

The new repertory company will be 
resident in Colwyn Bay and deserve every 
success, The enthusiasm of the council is 
something that could well be emulated in 
other parts of the country—but then the 
Welsh have always been to the fore where 
culture and entertainment are concerned. | 
can say that impartially—for despite a 
suspicious looking name I am not Welsh! 


» - 
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From the adult theatre to the children’s. 
Caryl Jenner, director of the Mobile Theatre 
Ltd., tells me that three companies devoted 
entirely to playing to children were main- 
tained between 1958-59. They toured most 
parts of England and Wales and during the 
season of eight months gave 587 perfor- 
mances and played to 160,998 children. The 
ages of the children ranged from four to 15 
years, and separate programmes’ were 
designed for each age group with the object 
of giving each child an experience of theatre 
exactly suited to age and stage of develop- 
ment. Out of 14 plays seven were premiéres. 

The 1959-60 season will mark the tenth 
anniversary of the group. 


* * * * 


I've said it before and now let someone 
else say it for me. In his opening address to 
the annual general meeting of Equity, the 
president, Mr. Felix Aylmer, forecast that 
when television no longer had the special 
attraction of novelty it would be found that 
there was once more a demand for many of 
the theatres, cinemas and studios which had 
been discarded. It was at this meeting that 
an appeal was made for a “pay-as-you-view” 
system for a third television network which 
should not be run by BBC or ITA. It would 
be wholly independent in its organisation 
and finance and truly competitive in its 
operation. 

Many actors would do well to take note of 
Mr. Aylmer’s statement. The value of basic 
training in repertory is as true today as it 
was 20 years ago. Woe betide those who 
neglect stage experience. Television is taking 
far more notice of repertory these days too. 
Who knows, the day may come when actors 
will have to have repertory training before 
they can even be considered for television. 


» * 


Anthony J. Starkie and John L. Pierrepont 
have formed the Touring Theatre Company 
with the intention of presenting casts at 
theatres throughout the country for not less 
than six weeks at one time. 

They began a season at the Palace Theatre, 
Reading, on 20th April, and will start a 
14-weeks season at the Little Theare, South- 
port, on 8th June. Plays to be produced at 
Reading are Bell, Book and Candle, Seven 
Year Itch, | Am a Camera, A Murder has 
heen Arranged, All for Mary, Witness for 
the Prosecution and Sailor, Beware! 

Mr. Starkie says that it is their belief that 
there is still a demand for high standard 
repertory work among the theatre public 
today. * 


* > 
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You really must hear, to believe, the new sense of realism present in Pamphonic 
Stereo Sound. It’s thrilling . . . it’s breathtaking . . . it’s amazing! For the first 
time recorded sound in your own room has been given both width and depth 
and Pamphonic equipment is backed by 25 years of constant research. 
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THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 
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all parts of the country. 
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James Vining, and Mrs. Orger. In May 1833 
the Covent Garden company, in consequence 
of the lessee having suddenly terminated the 
season, transferred to the Olympic where 
Sheridan Knowles appeared in his own play 
The Wife, and T. P. Cooke continued his 
famous réle in Black-Eyed Susan. 

In December 1835 young Charles Mathews 
joined the Olympic company, appearing in 
The Humpbacked Lover, and with Liston in 
The Old and Young Stager. He was an 
immediate success, his fresh and natural 
style of light comedy being a marked depar- 
ture from accepted tradition. In 1836 Liston 
retired and was succeeded by William 
Farren of the famous theatrical family and 
the finest comedy actor of his time. In July 
1838 Mathews and Mme. Vestris were 
married at the old Kensington church which 
stood on the site of the present edifice at 
the corner of the High Street and Church 
Street. The marriage was in the main a 
happy one for with their similarity of tastes 
they faced together the successes and 
reverses of their careers for 18 years until the 
death of Vestris in 1856. Their first trial was 
a most unfortunate American tour which 
was wrecked largely by the prejudice, 
ignorance and intolerance of an American 
public such as Dickens found occasion to 
ridicule in Martin Chuzzlewit. As a result 
they cut short the tour and returned home to 
be received with unbounded enthusiasm on 
the opening of the new Olympic season. 
During the absence of its leaders, the house, 
in spite of its strong company, had encoun- 
tered a period of failure and heavy debt. 
Vestris opened with Bluebeard, which sus- 
tained the designation “a musical, comi- 
tragical, melo-dramatic burlesque burletta.” 
(It seems to have escaped being also 
historical-pastoral!) It was not the nursery 
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story but the original episode laid in Brittany 
in the 15th century and dressed in the period. 
This successfully ran to the end of the season 
in May 1839 and the end of the Vestris 
tenancy. The small house offered little 
chance to recoup the American losses, and 
Covent Garden being available, Vestris and 
Mathews made it their new scene of activity. 

For the next ten years from 1839 the 
Olympic endured mixed fortune and decline, 
under a succession of different managers, in 
spite of an amazing diversity of productions. 
The great Fanny Stirling appeared in Ladies’ 
Club (1840) and in dramas including Time 
Tries All (1848) and The Hemlock Draught 
(1849). An extensive range of Shakespeare 
was played at intervals; Denvil played in 
Manfred, and the distinguished actress 
Isabel Glyn, pupil of Charles Kemble, and 
later to be leading lady to Phelps at Sadler's 
Wells, made her début in 1848 as Lady Mac- 
beth followed by the part of Juliana in The 
Honeymoon. A melodrama Sixteen-String 
Jack, based on the life of the notorious high- 
wayman John Rann, introduced a real horse 
and gig on the stage, thereby anticipating the 
realism of Drury Lane’s horse and hansom 
cab in The Great City (1867). A failure, Life, 
in 1846 must surely be memorable for the 
observation of a critic that “its action was the 
galvanised vitality of nothingness!” Panto- 
mimes featuring the clown Tom Matthews, 
one of the best of his day, appeared at 
intervals. A change of fortune marked the 
first half of 1848 with the immediate success 
of Gustavus Brooke in Othello, a part. in 
which he can rarely have been equalled. 
He played also in Richard III, Hamlet, The 
Hunchback, and with terrifying intensity as 
Sir Giles Overreach in A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts. This actor, though he followed 
Macready’s style, has been compared with 
Edmund Kean, and a similarity can be traced 
in the career and character of these two men 
as well as in their acting genius. 

On the evening of the 29th March 1849, 
billed as the last night but one of the season, 
a fire broke out, attributed to a workman 
testing gas lights in the wings, and spread so 
rapidly that within half-an-hour the roof 
fell in. The theatre was burned to the ground 
and much adjacent property was damaged or 
destroyed. The contemporary account des- 
cribes the exterior of the theatre as “the 
least sightly of all the London theatres and 
for inconvenience of situation it was 
unmatched!” In due course we shall trace the 
story of the Olympic from the rebuilding and 
reopening in December of the same year 
down to the final curtain in 1899. - 





Theatre on Record 


N 14th May 1953, Dylan Thomas and a 

cast of five gave the first performance 
of his play, Under Milk Wood. It was a 
reading at the Poetry Centre of the YMHA, 
New York. 

There was little rehearsal, and the last 
section of the play had been written over- 
night and was still being typed while the 
audience was being seated. The three actors 
and two actresses, who between them shared 
fifty-one parts, were hired en bloc because 
they all happened to be filling-in a period of 
unemployment by working in the YMHA 
office. 

No recording of the occasion was planned, 
but, at the last minute, someone set up a 
small tape recorder and put a single micro- 
phone in the centre of the stage. This 
amateur recording has now been published 
as a set of two 12 in. long-playing discs in 
the Caedmon Literary Series (TC 0996/7). 

As one listens to the beginning of the first 
side, there are misgivings. The acoustics of 
the hall sound terrible, there is a back- 
ground roar on the recording, the American 
voices seem wrong for the Welsh characters, 
the audience is so unresponsive that the 
hall might be empty—but, after a few 
minutes, suddenly the technical deficiences 
are forgotten, at just about the same point 
that the audience (which had obviously been 
uncertain as to whether laughter would be 
in order) decides that it can relax and settles 
back to enjoy itself. 

As distinct from the BBC studio perfor- 
mance of the final version (Argo RG21/2) 
with its cast of twenty-six and its careful 
production, there is an endearing roughness, 
an immediacy, an excitement, a feeling that 
the revelation of the quality of the lines is 
only coming to the author and to the actors 
as they utter them. It is a most moving and 
exciting performance, and seldom has one 
heard applause that comes as such a 
spontaneous outburst. 

Another author to be heard reading his 
own lines this month is Arthur Miller. On 
Argo RG154 (12 in. L.P.) Mr. Miller reads 


by Roy Plomley 


scenes from The Crucible and Death of a 
Salesman, and gives some explanatory notes. 
It is always fascinating when a writer admits 
one to the workshop of his mind, but I 
could not help wishing that he had handed 
over the reading of the actual scenes to 
actors. He reads well, but the reading of 
dialogue by a single voice is seldom very 
successful, and Mr. Miller's voice is so light 
that it reminded me irresistibly of Eddie 
Cantor. 

So far as I know, the Interlude from The 
Apple Cart (12 in. L.P. Caedmon Literary 
Series TC 1094) recorded by Noél Coward 
and Margaret Leighton, who headed the 
cast of the revival of the play at the Hay- 
market Theatre in 1953, is the first scene from 
Shaw to be available on disc. As one might 
expect, it is admirably and wittily played. 
This scene occupies only one side of the 
record; on the other, they read some poems, 
and odds and ends, by Noél Coward. The 
writer of the notes on the sleeve claims that 
Mr. Coward makes his début here as a poet. 
Have those slim volumes of the ‘twenties, 
Chelsea Buns and Spangled Unicorn been 
completely forgotten? 

Hail, Variety (12 in. L.P. Oriole MG 
20033) is an entertaining compilation of 
snippets from records made by nearly fifty 
stars of the past and present. Sponsored by 
the Variety Club of Great Britain, the 
proceeds of this record will go towards the 
building of a new wing for Condover Hall, 
with is a home for deaf, dumb and blind 
children. This is the ideal record to give as 
a present to anyone of whose tastes you are 
uncertain. It cannot fail to please, and it 
would be helping a worthy cause. * 


Apology to Michael MacOwan 


Through a most unfortunate error in our last issue. 
Michael MacOwan, the well-known producer and 
Principal of the London Academy of Music and 
Dramatic Art, was mentioned as “the late”! We 
pologise most si ly to Mr. MacOwan for any 
inconvenience caused: we feel sure no-one will need 
to be reminded of his magnificent work at L.A.M.D.A., 
which flourishes exceedingly under his expert guidance. 
He is very much alive, and we wish him continuing 
success! 
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Handel and the Theatre (( ond) 


provide music for the funeral of Queen 
Caroline on 17th December and he composed 
for that occasion, in the words of Mr. 
Newman Flower, “the greatest Anthem that 
has ever been put to paper for the passing 
of a soul.” 

Handel had composed forty operas. Only 
the foreign singers and the music publishers 
had profited from them to any extent. Years 
ago, when he had been engaged to play the 
organ and train a choir for the war profiteer 
who had been created Duke of Chandos, he 
had composed an oratorio, Esther, and this 
had recently been revived by some of his 
admirers. Henceforward, Handel composed 
oratorios instead of operas. Their subjects 
were usually more inspiring and they 
required neither costumes nor scenery. They 
met with varying success. 

In the spring of 1741, Handel's fortunes 
were at a low ebb. He had given a farewell 
concert and withdrawn from public life. 
Now it was that his greatest work was con- 
ceived and it seems to have been an eccentric 
dandy, Charles Jennens, who suggested it. 
In 24 days Handel composed Messiah and 
kept it until the end of the year, when he 
went to Dublin to give some concerts at 
the invitation of the Lord Lieutenant. It 
was 13th April 1742, in Dublin, that Messiah 
was first heard in public. “He was despised” 
was sung with wonderful expression by Mrs. 
Cibber, professionally an actress, not a 
singer. Dublin was very appreciative but 
London, in the following year, seemed not to 
rate it so highly. The churches were actually 
opposed to it. George II, however, rose to 
his feet at the beginning of the “Hallelujah” 
chorus, it is doubtful why. The rest of the 
audience imitated perforce, and the custom 
has been observed ever since. Handel had 
the satisfaction of having it performed at the 
Three Choirs Festival during his lifetime. It 
will be performed at that festival this year, 
the bicentenary of his death. It was not often 
performed during the composer's lifetime. 
It did not appeal to the 18th century. 

Handel was now 58 and had been a 
naturalized Englishman, living in Brook 
Street. Hanover Square, for 18 years. Before 
he was afflicted with blindness, at the age of 
68, he composed 20 oratorios, all containing 
passages of unforgettable beauty. His 
influence was tremendous. His abundant 
energy was manifest to the end. He wanted 
to die on Good Friday, but it was Saturday 
morning, 14th April 1759, when George 
Frederic Handel breathed his last, alone, at 
his house in Brook Street. * 








Sadler's Wells in Triplicate (Conid.) 

will apply to other singers touring the 
operatic repertoire. It means that an artist 
may get a chance to sing the same part once 
every week for six months, where ordinarily 
he would sing it no more than four times 
over the same period during a resident 
Sadler's Wells season. The new scheme, 
embracing three different activities is 
obviously going to benefit all singers in the 
pool or artists. 

Newcomers to the profession have been 
one of Mr. Tucker's acute headaches during 
his twelve years at Sadler's Wells, mainly 
because of the lack of a central school of 
opera which could feed the profession with 
new singers, as the Royal Ballet School 
supplies Covent Garden with new dancers. 
Generally speaking, says Mr. Tucker, new- 
comers have not trained long enough when 
they seek engagements in opera at the Wells. 
Further work is necessary after they have 
joined the organisation, to get the voice right 
and to make the artist a useful member of 
the company. Often three years elapse 
before one can be sure that a singer is going 
to turn out satisfactorily. 

Easier jobs are offered in oratorio, in 
concert work and by the BBC and the 
television companies. Young singers are 
tempted to accept these engagements, which 
are better paid than opera and call for less 
exacting work. Few artists have much money 
in their student years and are naturally 
anxious to start earning as soon as possible. 
This state of affairs is likely to continue 
until an opera school is established along 
the same lines as the Royal Ballet School. 
At the moment it is but a pipe dream. 

Mr. Tucker is of the opinion that new 
operas are not immediate popular successes 
with the public because they are written in 
an idiom which the operagoer does not 
understand and does not want to listen to. 
Something similar happened in Wagner's 
time, but there was less of a gulf between 
his operas and the favourites of his day 
than say Puccini and Berg today. The com- 
posers are at present out of touch with the 
pulse of the operatic public. 

Even so, opera is enormously popular. 
The Sadler's Wells Company perform about 
twenty different works during the six-months 
season in their own theatre every year and 
the average attendance is 80 per cent of 
capacity. Every effort is made to broaden 
the repertoire. Mozart is particularly suited 
to the theatre in Rosebery Avenue where 
his works always draw large audiences; new 


(Continued on page $2) 
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The International Scene (Conid.) 


in June) and Strehler’s production of Chek- 
hov's Plantonoy with Milan's Piccolo. 

The Hostage, a ribald Irish jig, with 
variations interspersed with dialogue about a 
British soldier whose kidnapping by the IRA 
produces unexpected results, proved once 
again that Joan Littlewood can make bricks 
of gold without overmuch straw and turn a 
Behanian script into a good Brechtian enter- 
tainment. (This is proved by the dismal flop 
of The Quare Fellow in West Berlin last 
month.) A pleasant surprise was provided by 
the Warsaw Dramatic Theatre’s colourful 
presentation of Jan Potocki’s lost work, Les 
Parades. Written in French in 1792, and now 
translated into Polish, it is really a series of 
six sketches, in which the characters of the 
Italian comedy laugh at themselves and at 
life. Any audience in the world, without a 
word of Polish, would enjoy this imagina- 
tively staged and _ beautifully clowned 
entertainment. 

By contrast the Warsaw Opera Ballet's 
Mazepa, based on the tragedy by Juliusz 
Slowacki, is dull musically and without 
choreographic inspiration, despite some good 
dancers. The Philippines, on the other hand, 
appearing in Paris for the first time, dropped 
a bombshell by sending the “Manila Popular 
Dance Troupe,” consisting of fifty odd 
lovely-looking boys and girls, delightfully 
and colourfully costumed, who sing and 
dance in a series of simple numbers full of 
native humour. The predominance of the 
mandolin suggests Spanish influence in the 
orchestra but the total effect is so original 
and fresh that these nimble-footed and 
supple charmers had Paris audiences gasping 
for breath. It would be a pity if they went 
home before first calling in on England or 
even the U.S.A. 

The Swedish production of Sagan opens 
too late for review here this month. Mean- 
time London will see the Malmé company 
in Ingmar Bergman's production of Urfaust 
which opens at the Princes Theatre on 4th 
May for one week. This is a theatrical tour 
de force that should on no account be 
missed. 7 





The Theatre of the Low Countries (Contd.) 


Puppet Theatre, two private revue and 
operette theatres, another touring house 
(where the Youth Theatre plays) and the 
political cabaret The Torch, and the picture 
of Flemish theatrical life falls into shape. 
Life for the actors is hard: their incomes are 
by no means assured, despite radio and TV 
possibilities. But such figures as those given 
by Antwerp’s Royal Netherlands Theatre for 
last year, of 924 performances to 488,487 
persons in Antwerp, Ghent, Brussels, and 
other Flemish, Dutch and German towns 
visited, augur well for a theatre that aims at 
becoming a true people's theatre in the near 
future. * 


PITLOCHRY 


NINTH FESTIVAL (April 25 - October 3) 
Directed by Kenneth ireland 


THE WONDER! (Centlivre/Garrick) 


AN IDEAL HUSBAND THE SWITCHBACK 
(Oscar Wilde) (James Bridie) 


THE CONSTANT WIFE MADELEINE SMITH 
(Somerset Maugham) (Howard Lockhart) 
Director of Productions: Peter Streuli 


Premiere of THE SPLENDID OUTCASTS 
(Rosemary Anne Sisson) 


Guest Producer: Je Dua, Belgian National Theatre 


Concerts - Art - Restaurant. Programme 2d. 
from Festival Theatre, Pitlochry, Perthshire 


ony Six Days and See Six tn 





BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Principal : DUNCAN ROSS 


Auditions for full time Acting 

and Technical Courses com- 

mencing Autumn 1959 are 
now being arranged 


For Prospectus and details apply to: 
Assistant 


- 
Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 
2 DOWNSIDE ROAD 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL 8 








THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


BOOKS - RECORDS - MUSIC 
li9-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 


DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


39 Studios frorh 2/- per hour 
Mondays to Saturdays 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
4 Blandford St., Marylebone High St., W.1. 


WEL. 6808/9907 /4303 
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SSISTANTS WANTED for amusements, 
Whitsuntide until 30th September. 
Manager, Rotunda, Folkestone. 
OOKS FOR THEATRE LOVERS, Over 1.000 
theatre arts books now-in-print are fully described 
in “ Bookguide,”” May issue. Most good booksellers 
give copies free on request or 6d. from newsagents, 
8d. by post.—21 Lower Beigrave St., London S.W.1. 
OOKS ON THE THEATRE, New and Secondhand, 


from 
Apply— 


Catalogue 698 now ready.—Blackwell’s Broad 
Street, Oxford. 
a. ee pga Est. 25 years. 
Mrs. Ayris, Hockley 
OMPANY, rehearsals - London, would 
welcome new members, particularly male. Inter- 


esting programme. Apply M. J. Collins (Sec.), 14 
Repton Road, Kenton, Harrow, Middlesex. 
BLIGHTFUL Country Home offered to children 
any nationality. Long or short periods. Excel- 
lent educational facilities. Highest references.— 
Hawkicy Parbold. Southport, Lancs. 
RANCES SHELLEY has several 
others various. Please write 
Handcross, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 
OR SALE—* Theatre World” 


lovely songs 
first—Southend, 


compiete editions 


1942, 1944, 1945, 1947, 1948 and 1951. Good 
condition. Offers to—Box No. 603. 

‘OR SALE—** Theatre World January 1949-June 

1956 (2 missing). Good condition. Offers to Box 
No. 602. 

OR SALE. Northumberiand. Country Cinemas. 

Exceptionally reasonable prices accepted. Apply— 
L. Lennox Martin Ltd., 1Sa Lonsdale St.. Carlisle. 


Tel: Carlisle 26234. 
‘ AND SULLIVAN. 


( Permanent amateur 
¥ group forming 


Central London. Chorus and 
musicians especially wanted.—Clyne, 15 Vincent 
Square. S.W.1. 

IGH-GRADE photographic figure studies for 
amateur, student and professional artists and 


sculptors as an aid to figure composition. Details to 
major gy oe Dept. T.W., Mono- 
mark House, London W 
EATHERHEAD REPERTORY THEATRE, Surrey 
and Chanticleer Theatre, S. Kensington, London. 
Seven-day Courses in Dramatic Art starting Sth July, 
26th July. 2nd Aug., 9th Aug. Fee £8 &s. Profes- 
sional Stage Staff. Syllabus from—Director, Marian 
Naylor, 6 The Keir, Westside, Wimbledon Common, 
S.W 


\ ABEL EYLES & PARTNERS (First-Class Duplica- 
vA ting, Typing, Translating). Verbatim shorthand 
writers. Private tuition (Shorthand, Typing, French. 
English. Latin.—10 Beaconficld Road, N.11. (ENT 
3324.) 
“ T)ANTOMIME IS OUR BUSINESS.” Original 
scripts, complete in every detail. All subjects. 
Particulars: Ted Lewis, 16 Mythop Road, Marton, 
Blackpool 
JANTOMIMES. 6d. stamp for specimen.—Richard- 
son-Hare Productions, 37 Carterknowle Avenue, 
Sheffield. 
RINTING. Memos., postcards. etc. 
samples.—-T. K. Bowman. 
Leeds 1. 
EHEARSALS, shows pri ded. Unbreak 
able gramophone records from your tape record- 
serviced. 


Stamp for 
11 Willow Grove Road, 





ings. Equipment Promptly 

News, 10 Clifford Street, London W.1. REGent 2745. 

: ESIDENTIAL COURSE! Theatre. Acting and 
Production with the Bristol Old Vic Theatre 


School. 25th July/ist August. Fee £11. Held in the 
Somerset Education Committee's beautiful College for 
Adult Education. Details from the—Warden, Dilline- 
ton House. Iiminster, Somerset 
ENSATIONAL CONTINENTAL and Glamour 
Bra’s. Briefs, etc. 4d. Lists—-Axfords (P.P.), 
41 Gardner Street. Brighton. 
‘HEFFIELD. Highly recommended by profession 
Board-Residence. few mins. all Theatres. You will 
like your stay here.—Royal House, 1 Filey Street, 


Tel: 23824. 
PECTACULAR T.¥V. CABARET. Bobbie Dwyer 
and June. Featuring the — Cha-Cha. 
— Limited bookings. nquets. etc. 


. Masonics, 
123 Hornsey Lane, "N.6. ARChees 1212. 
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Sadler's Wells in Triplicate (Conid.) 


operas or hitherto unperformed works by 
Continental composers are presented, in 
addition to operettas and the evergreen 
favourites, such as Carmen, Hansel and 
Gretel and Madame Butterfly. 

It is the declared policy of the Sadler's 
Wells Trust to use British and Common- 
wealth singers and leave the international 
stars to Covent Garden. Mr. Tucker believes 
in getting as much vocal strength into the 
company as possible so that the resident 
singers can make the very best of the reper- 
toire in any one season. 

During the coming year it is likely that 
opera will be more popular than ever in this 
country because theatregoers who drop into 
the Coliseum to see Fledermaus and are 
conscious of watching a Sadler's Wells pro- 
duction, may easily be tempted to take a 
bus to discover what the other Sadler's 
Wells company is singing in Islington. In 
the provinces music-lovers will welcome a 
reliable company, with all the resources of 
a metropolitan opera house behind them. 
And thus the operatic future looks rosier 
than it has done for many a year. * 


Guildhall School of Music 
and Drama 


§ prer in a Lifetime, Kaufman and Hart's 
lively satire on Hollywood when 
“talkies” were first introduced, was given 
four performances in March under the 
direction of Mr. Daniel Roberts. Although 
the stage seldom seemed crowded the play 
has a cast of over fifty. As the cast was 
duplicated, it is difficult to imagine the 
magnitude of the task of rehearsal. On the 
last night, 21st March, the performance 
certainly went at a good pace and was a 
complete success. Valerie Logan, Maureen 
Brown and, especially, Kenneth Ward gave 
outstandingly good performances as 
innocents in Hollywood. H.G.M. 


“HIRTY YEARS Clubland Comedian offers the 
Cream of Jokes. Send 7/6 to—Keith Cooper, 
224 Philips Park Road, Bradford, Manchester 11. 


‘OP SALARY for Shorthand-Typists, 

etc., hrs. 10-5 (or longer), Odd periods, weeks 

or days. Apply—Jay Cory, Parliament Mansions, 

Abbey Orchard Street, S.W.1 (3 mins. St. James’ Park 
Station). Tel.: ABBey 2354/5817. 


} MUSICAL DIRECTOR. Specialities, 
orchestra conducting, chorus master. choir trainer. 
teacher of singing and voice production (trained at 
Samta Cecilia Academia, Rome). Enquiries—Edward 
de Rivera. 146 Cheviot Rd., West Norwood, S.E.27. 
Tel: GIPsy Hill 3872. 


Copy-Typists, 
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AVAILABLE 
FOR AMATEUR 
PRODUCTION 


A wide choice of Three-Act 
and One-Act Plays are avail- 
able to Amateur Dramatic 
Societies 
SINGLE COPIES OF PLAYS 
SENT ON APPROVAL 
Ful! Catalogue available at 1/- (post free) 


Write for information to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN ST., LONDON, W.1! 
GERrard 3822/3 





@@” Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
stage hit... se 
news of theatre 
PLUS throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
£2.17.6 1 yr., £5.7.6 2 yrs. 
£7.18.0 3 yrs. 
SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 
London, W.C.2 


































Webber - Douglas School 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal CEORGE ROSSITER, TD 


EVANS PLAYS 


THE HAMLET OF 
STEPNEY GREEN 


Bernard Kops 6s. net 
FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING GEORGE DILLON 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN John Osborne 6s. net 


STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 


To be published shortly 
Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 

















Gizi, you promised I might see you 
through The Tunnel of Love. So why 
spend so long removing your grease- 
paint ? Crowe's Cremine will get it 
off in a moment. (It liquefies the 
paint, and leaves the skin ready for 
everyday make-up!) So get yourself 
some Crowe's Cremine—else I'll be 
falling for Chrysanthemum, Hook, 
Line and Sinker! A 4!6 tin or 2!6 
tube goes a long way ! 


From Frizell’s, 1 Cranbourn St., London 
W.C.a, and all good Chemists and Stores. 


FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’'S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD tom Oe 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios THEATRE WORLD BINDER 
Under the distinguished potreneae of Donald 


Wolfit, CBE rs ; # (holding 12 issues) 
° * raham aer; jargaret | i i i 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; Jack Lynn (of the | The ideal method of preserving your copies 


Pasadena Playhouse, U.S.A. 11/- (including postage) 
srkeCAtIRY Ta ahtine He babs LMT | | | ite om 
NC I 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarshios Available Theatre World 
13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., London EC4 
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THEATRE WORLD 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL 


Established 1925 


The leading illustrated review of the theatre, 
containing many pages of excellent pictures and 
authoritative reviews of current productions. 
PRINTED ON ART PAPER 


Regular Contents include : 


Special Pictorial Supplements illustrating outstanding 


London plays - 


by our 


American 


Unbiased criticisms of new plays 
interviews with the Stars by Eric Johns 
from Broadway 


- Echoes 
Correspondent 


Notes and Reviews of the Ballet and Opera - Amateur 


Stage - 
informed 


articles 


The Theatre in other countries - 
theatrical 


of general 


Well 
interest 


Price 2/- each month from all Newsagents 


and Bookstalls 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 


1 Dorset Buildings 


Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 











recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 


APRIL 1959 
Sganarelle 
Tartuffe 

A Taste of Honey 


MARCH 1959 

The Rose Tattoo 

Eighty in the Shade 

The Long and the Short 
and the Tall 


FEBRUARY 1959 
West Side Story 
Two for the Seesaw 
Macbeth (Old Vic) 


JANUARY 1959 
The Grass is Greener 
Hot Summer Night 
Chrysanthemum 





DECEMBER 1958 
Hook, Line and Sinker 
No Concern of Mine 
Valmouth 


NOVEMBER 1958 

Long Day's Journey 
into Night 

The Elder Statesman 

Mary Stuart (Old Vic) 


OCTOBER 1958 
Auntie Mame 

The Unexpected Guest 
Brouhaha 


SEPTEMBER 1958 
Five Finger Exercise 
Living for Pleasure 
Irma la Douce 


AUGUST 1958 
The Party 

The Merry Widow 
Simple Spymen 


JULY 1958 

Stratford-upon-Avon 
Season 

Expresso Bongo 

Variation on a Theme 


JUNE 1958 

My Fair Lady 
Duel of Angels 
Any Other Business 


MAY 1958 

Not in the Book 

Breath of Spring 
Twelfth Night (Old Vic) 


APRIL 1958 

Where's Charley? 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
Epitaph for George Dillon 














